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THE TRIDENT 
AND THE NET 


NOVEL 


By the Author 
THE MARTYRDOM OF 


of 
AN EMPRESS 


i IS popular author here makes 
her debut as a novelist. The 


story, which recounts the struggle 


between good and evil in a man’s 


nature, is vibrant with 


power. The situations 


and dramatic. 


life and 


are novel 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author . 


$1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK 


** The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 


Appropriate in its Route, 


Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central—Lake Shore 
18-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial 
centers of America) is The train of the 
century, and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A beautiful etching of this train, printed on plate paper 24x32 
inches, ready for framing, will be sent free to any address on receipt 
of 50 cents, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


From “ Rebecca Mary” 


new thing in fiction, and is 


Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


HE story of 

a lovable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 
rapidly achieving 


wide popularity. The illustrations in color 
make the volume unusually attractive. 


Illustrated in Color by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


By 


The 
Gambler 


By 


Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | 


the author of ‘‘ The Masquerader’’ 


A fascinating heroine 
of a type new to fiction F 


“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.”—J. Y. Herald. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


There is no doubt that President Roosreveit is inflexibly 
determined to promote,.to the utmost of his prestige and in- 
fluence, during the coming session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
eress, the passage of railway rate-making legislation, mod- 
elled more or less closely on the lines of the Escu-TowNnsenp 
bill. It now seems also to be settled that he will urge with 
equal energy such a revision of the Dinc.iey tariff as will ad- 
. just some of its schedules to actual industrial and commercial 

conditions. On the other hand, it is believed that a majority 
of the Republican Senators are resolved to thwart the former 
purpose in one way or another; and it is possible, if not 
probable, that the Senatorial spokesmen of the “ stand-pat- 
ters’ may prove strong enough to frustrate in a Republican 
caucus the President’s revision plan as well. In view, how- 
ever, of the immense enhancement of Mr. Rooseve.t’s pres- 
etige through the success of the Portsmouth conference, and 
in view of the resultant tightening of his hold upon the rank 
and file, not only of the Republican party, but also of the 
Democracy, those Senators who are opposed to the President 
in the matters of rate-making legislation and tariff revision 
may seck to gain their end by indirection, and try to weaken 
his moral ascendeney by assailing him upon a point where 
they suppose him to be vulnerable. It is surmised that the 
subject of their animadversion will be the disappointing de- 
lay in the construction of the Panama Canal, and the incom- 
petence and wastefulness imputed to those who have had 
charge of the work up to the present time. 


It is true that, although as yet the fundamental question 
whether a lock canal or a sea-level canal shall be built is still 
unsettled, some $57,000,000 have already been expended on the 
Panama project, and additional contracts have been made that 
call for many millions more. Of the $10,000,000 appropriated 
for immediate use by the act of June 8, 1902, only about 
$3,000,000 were still available at the date of the commission’s 
last report. No doubt the President is authorized by law to enter 
into eontracts not exceeding in the aggregate the additional 
sum: of $135,000,000, but to carry out those contracts specific 
appropriations will have to be made by Congress from time 
One such appropriation will have to be made im- 
mediately. An oversight in the existing legislation will also 
have to be corrected at an early date. We refer to the 
omission to make the Panama bonds, already authorized by 
Congress, available as security for national-bank circulation 
at the same rate of taxation as is applied to the consoli- 
dated two-per-cent. debt. Those Senators, therefore, who-are 
secretly unfriendly to the President—nobody in his party is 
bold enough to-day to avow hostility—will have at least two 
opportunities of trying to lessen his popularity by arraign- 
ing the “management of the international waterway. They 
will have a third opportunity should the Board of Advisory 
Engineers recommend the stbstitution of a sea-level canal 


to time. 
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for the lock canal contemplated by the French company, and 
partially constructed. It is undeniable that such a change 
of plan would about double the cost of the waterway in 
time and money, while it is computed that the net amount 
of time gained in transit would not much exceed two hours. 


Well-informed persons do not believe that such a substi- 
tution will be recommended’ by the Board of Advisory En- 
gineers. Even if some of them were inclined to disregard 
considerations of money and time, and to advocate a sea- 
level canal on the ground of its superiority from a scientific 
view-point, they are unlikely to disregard the injunctions 
conveyed in the address made to them by Mr. Rooseve.tr at 
Oyster Bay during the week ending September 16. In that 
address the President conceded that a sea-level canal, if 
feasible, would prove best in the end, and he expressed the 
hope that, ultimately, a sea-level canal might be attainable 
on the Panama isthmus. Ile was careful, however, to im- 
press upon the minds of the consulting engineers that while 
paying due heed to the ideal perfection of a sea-level canal 
from an engineer’s standpoint, they should not for a moment 
lose sight of the urgent necessity of a plan which shall pro- 
vide for the immediate building of a canal under the safest 
conditions and in the shertest possible time. He added, in 
the plainest terms, that if the adoption of the sea-level type 
of canal would involve indefinite delay, then, however de- 
sirable theoretically, such a: plan must be discarded. In 
other words, the primary and paramount aim was to be the 
utmost practicable speed of construction. Among the ques- 
tions upon which the President requested the advisory board 
to report was the feasibility of transforming a_ high-level, 
multilock canal, as time should go on and commerce in- 
crease, into a sea-level canal without any interruption of 
traffic. 


Evidently Mr. Roosevett is interested in the scheme 
which has been advocated by the well-known French engineer 
M. Bunavu-Variiwa, and which, some time ago, was discussed 
at ‘length in our columns. We should not be surprised if a 
majority of the consulting engineers should recommend this 
project, which would turn to account the work already done 
by the French company, and which would combine the 
maximum of future perfectibility with the minimum of im- 
mediate expendittire of money and time. We do not believe 
that a majority of the Senators could be mustered against 
the adoption of this plan. If, on the other hand, the advisory 
board should insist upon substituting forthwith a sea-level 
canal for the lock canal already partially constructed, and 
if their advice should be accepted by the President, almost 
anything might happen in the Senate. The friends of the 
Nicaragua route are not by any means extinct; the Darien 
route, with its five-mile tunnel through rock, has some cham- 
pions; while, for one reason or another, the friends of the 
Panama route are not so united and zealous as they were 
two or three years ago. 


That intelligent Japanese will be grateful to President 
RoostveLt when they come to learn the real significance of 
the Peace of Portsmouth may be inferred from some remarks 
made by Japan’s American adviser, Mr. H. W. Dennison, 
before his departure from New York for Seattle, and, sub- 
sequently, at St. Paul, where he was a guest of Mr. JaMEs 
J. Hin. On the latter occasion, Mr. Dennison, who observed 
the strictest reticence at Portsmouth, explained that the Jap- 
anese envoys had not insisted upon an indemnity, for the 
simple reason that the situation did not permit of insistence. 
If, at the time, a Japanese fleet had been in the Baltic Sea, 
or a Japanese army had been before St. Petersburg or at 
the gates of Moscow, then Japan’s envoys would have en- 
joyed something like the same advantage that was possessed 
by Biswarck when the Germans occupied Paris. Bismarck 
got a big indemnity from France, not by way of compensa- 
tion for past losses, but as an inducement to go away. At 
the time of the Portsmouth conference, on the other hand, 
the Japanese fleets and armies were many thousands of miles 
away from European Russia, and, with the exception of 
Sakhalin and the lease of the Liau-Tong Peninsula, had not 
acquired any of Russia’s Asiatie territory. Mr. DEeNNISON, 
for his part, has no doubt that had the war been renewed 
the Japanese would have captured Vladivostok, and, perhaps, 
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have gained so large a slice of Siberia that, in order to re- 
cover it, Russia would have paid an indemnity. He points 
out, however, that such acquisitions would have cost Japan 
quite as much money as the indemnity would have amounted 
to, to say nothing of her sacrifice of human life. 


The most remarkable of Mr. Dennison’s statements, how- 
ever, was that the concessions actually made to Japan will 
prove worth much more than the $600,000,000 demanded. 
For example, he computed the value of the Manchurian rail- 
ways transferred by Russia to Japan at $150,000,000, and the 
value of the Yen-tan and Fushan coal-mines at more than 
$250,000,000. He recalled, also, the tens of millions of dol- 
lars expended by Russia on Dalny and Port Arthur, and di- 
rected attention to the inexhaustible coal and iron mines 
known to exist in the southern half of Sakhalin. He added 
that, in his opinion, the fishing privileges granted to Japan 
along the whole of Russia’s Pacific coast, from Vladivostok 
to Bering Strait, would soon be worth not less than $10,000,- 
000 a year. This would be the interest at five per cent. on 
#200,000,000. This caleulation is. confirmed by Mr. E. 
Yamaza, Director of the Political Bureau in Tokio. Neither 
should we overlook the fact that Japan is to be reimbursed 
for all the money expended by her in the support of scores 
cf thousands of Russian prisoners. On the whole, it looks as 
if the Japanese would have no reason to regret the bargain 
made for them at Portsmouth. 


If we can trust the assertion of a Paris newspaper, an in- 
cident whose significance could hardly be overrated occurred 
during the visit which Nicioxas II. paid to Wititam II. on 
the latter’s yacht during its cruise in the Gulf of Finland. 
There is no doubt that the Czar, after spending an evening 
with the German Emperor on the Hohenzollern, returned on 
the following morning, and conversed alone with his brother 
sovereign for three hours in the saloon. After the conversa- 
tion was over, the Czar sent for the Minister of Marine, who 
had accompanied him, and requested him to sign, in his of- 
ficial capacity, a paper which he laid before him. The min- 
ister complied, and dried the wet ink on a blotting-pad which 
he found upon the table. Subsequently, he noticed that the 
blotting-paper bore the imprint, not only of his own name, 
but also of the signatures of the German and Russian sov- 
ereigns. What could have been the purport of an agreement 
which was not only confidentially signed, but which it was 
deemed expedient to have countersigned by a minister? We 
should bear in mind that no such compact was needed to 
assure the Czar that he was at liberty to transfer to Man- 
churia almost the whole of the huge army usually stationed 
on the Polish frontier. That assurance had been given long be- 
fore, and had been acted upon to the fullest extent compatible 
with the maintenance of order in Poland. What other sub- 
ject of agreement can be conceived as to which the interests 
of Russia and Germany would be conciliable? To answer 
this question by the elimination of impossible replies, it is 
well to remember that at the time when the interview oc- 
curred it was known that, owing to Japanese success, Rus- 
sia would have to renounce her hope of acquiring an ice-free 
port on the Pacific. The new Anglo-Japanese treaty had not 
vet been signed, but the purport. of it must have been known 
to the German Kaiser. By that treaty the signatories mu- 
tually guarantee each other’s interests in Asia, and it is ex- 
pressly provided that the scope of the covenant shall include 
Persia. At the first glance, therefore, it might be supposed 
that Russia would have to surrender the hope, not only of 
expansion on the Pacific, but also of extension towards the 
Persian Gulf. There would remain, apparently, nothing for 
her to do but to revert to the traditional plan of seeking 
access to the Mediterranean through the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles. The inference drawn by some students of the 
suggestive incident on the yacht Hohenzollern would be that 
the object of the signed compact into which the Russian and 
German sovereigns entered was an adjustment of their re- 
spective interests in the Ottoman inheritance. 


It is, of course, conceivable that the German Kaiser may 
have consented to acquiesce in the Czar’s acquisition of Con- 
stantinople, in return for large, if not exclusive, concessions 
in Anatolia and Mesopotamia, through which regions, from 
the .Egean to Bassora on the Persian Gulf, « German rail- 


way is not only contemplated, but has been already in part 
constructed. We are not inclined to credit this guess at the 
nature of the agreement made by the two Emperors. It is 
obvious that the German Kaiser would get the worst of such 
a bargain, for if the political control of the Ottoman domin- 
ions should pass to the Czar, the commercial privileges con- 
ceded to Germany to-day by the reigning RoMAnorr might 
be whittled down hereafter under one of his successors. An- 
other inevitable outcome of rearing the Russian cross on the 
dome of St. Sofia would be the incorporation of all the west- 
ern and southwestern Slavs among the subjects of the Czar. 
The effect of such consolidation would be fatal to the stabil- 
ity of the ill-compacted Harssura realm, and might bar Cer- 
many from her wished-for access to the Adriatic. Nobody is 
more likely than WituiaMm II. to foresee that the inland city 
Berlin would be utterly eclipsed by the splendid seaport Con- 
stantinople should the capital of the Eastern C-®sars fall 
into RomaNnorr hands. Moreover, the Czar, however much 
he might covet the Ottoman dominions, would searcely ven- 
ture to enter into a cevenant concerning them without the 
knowledge and consent of France, to which he is bound by 
an alliance, and to which his country is a debtor to the extent 
of nearly two billion dollars. 

It seems most probable that the agreement, if one was made, 
had for its object the acquisition by Russia of a harbor on 
the Persian Gulf. Germany’s motive for proposing such an 
arrangement is obvious, because from the Sultan she has 
nothing to fear, seeing that, in consideration of upholding his 
authority on the Bosporus, she has already acquired the right 
to build a railway to Bassora, while for her, Russia, with 
whom she has no commercial rivalry, would be a desirable 
neighbor on the Persian Gulf. Then, again, no European 
power, with the exception of England, could have any serious 
objection to Russia’s occupation of Persia. Eng'and, doubt- 
less, would object, in the first instance, and if she carried her 
objection to the point of war would be supported by a Jap- 
anese army. If English statesmen understood, however, that, 
in an\effort to bar Russia out of Persia they would be op- 
posed Ay the land forces not only of Russia, but of Germany, 
they might think twice before engaging in hostilities. They 
might deem it the part of wisdom to connive at the absorp- 
tion of Persia by Russia, and to content themselves with the 
interposition of Afghanisian and Beloochistan as buffer states 
on the western frontier of India. An outlet on an ice-free 
ocean Russia is bound to have, and it may be that she could 
secure it on the Persian Gulf with a minimum of interna- 
tional disturbances. 


The deserved attention has not been paid to the modest 
announcement made the other day by the Commercial Cable 
Company, which, in 1903, under the authorization of Con- 
gress, planned and completed an exclusively American subma- 
rine telegraph-line from our Pacific coast to Hawaii, Guam, 
and Manila, and has now perfected arrangements for the 
extension of this line by branches from Guam to Yokohama, 
and from Manila to Shanghai. The interesting and im- 
portant news was received with comparative indifference. 
So benumbing is the effect of custom that scarcely anybody 
seems alive to the significance of this new proof of man’s 
triumph over nature. Yet less than half a century has 
passed since two continents were thrilled by the message. 
“All right; De Sauty,” was flashed under the Atlantic by 
the first short-lived submarine cable connecting the Old with 
the New World. Now the submarine cables number more 
than 1800, and cover a distance of upwards of, 250,000 miles, 
er considerably more than ten times the circumference of 
the earth at the equator. Under the North Atlantic there 
are now no fewer than sixteen separate cables, all but three 
of which are operated; the South Atlantic and the Indian 
Ocean have been threaded, and even the relatively unknown 
Pacifie has been crossed. Three years ago the British gov- 
ernment undertook to unite, by means of 7000 or 8000 miles 
of cable, the island of Vancouver with the British possessions 
in the South Seas. This submarine line is to run from Van- 
couver, by way of Fanning Island and Fiji, to Norfolk Is- 
land, with branches to Australia and New Zealand. 

It is well known that up to the completion of the 
exclusively American line under the Pacific by the Com- 
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mercial Cable Company, we were dependent cn the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, a British corporation. When the exten- 
sions of the American line from Guam to Yokohama and 
from Manila to Shanghai are finished we shall be no longer 
at the merey of the British monopoly, and we may expect to 
witness such a reduction of rates as took place after the 
Commercial Cable Company had laid two transatlantic cables 
in 1884, when the cost of cabling per word was cut down from 
two shillings to a shilling. 


Mr. Larayette Youna, the editor of the Des Moines Capi- 
fal, who accompanied Secretary Tart on the latter’s tour in 


Athe Orient, collected in Japan some interesting data ex- 


hibiting the marvellous industrial and commercial progress 
of that country during the last thirty years. He points out 
that already in Japan there are nearly 6000 miles of steam- 
railway, of which the government owns nearly a quarter, the 
remainder belonging to private corporations. Of electric- 
car lines 120 miles are already operated, and eighty-five more 
electric lines are under way. Yet it is only thirty-three years 
sinee the first steam-railway, twenty miles in length, was con- 
structed. Mr. YounG points out that Japan’s foreign trade 
has increased twenty-eightfo'd since 1868, when the Sho- 
gyunate was subverted and the Mikado was reinstated in tem- 
poral power. ' The American people bought of Japan last 
vear goods to the value of 101,000,000 yen—the yen is worth 
fifty cents—and Japan purchased in return 58,000,000 yen 
worth of American products, principally cotton and other raw 
materials, American manufacturers will take note that there 
ix next to no market in Japan for farm implements, such as 
reapers and mowers, on account of the nature of the products, 
snd the extreme subdivision of the arable land. Mr. Youne 
savs that while there is a little wheat, some barley, and rye 
grown in Japan, there is not more than enough to make work 
for lawn-mowers. As regards Japan’s fiscal resources, Mr. 
Younc records that the empire’s total annual revenue is now 
upwards of 305,000,000 yen, while the total regular expendi- 
ture in 1904 was less than 212,000,000. The eccst of the war 
has been defrayed partly by the difference between revenue 
and regular expenditure, partly by special and income taxes, 
and partly by loans. In Japan the government has a monopoly 
of salt and of the manufacture of tobacco. The manufacture 
of camphor’ in Formosa is also monopolized by the govern- 
ment. Outside of such impertant sources of revenue as the 
customs and the excise, 2 land tax yields annually 18,000,000 
yen, the salt monopoly 16,000,000, a stamp act 11,000,000, and 
an income tax 5,000,000. The net result of: Mr. Youna’s 
observations was that the Japanese, so incessantly do they 
work and so little do they spend, could have fought Russia 
for twenty years had Russia chosen to prolong the contest. 


It seems to the Springfield Republican a fair question 
whether, since it has come out that the New York Life 
gave upward of $50,000 to the late Republican Presidential 
‘ampaign fund, President Roosetvett does not owe Judge 
Atton B. Parker a public apology. Maybe he does, but we 
guess not. Our recollection is (without looking up the 
records) that the disparity of conviction between the Judge 
and the Colonel ensued over the suggestion that the Repub- 
lican committee was blackmailing the corporations, and. that 
Mr. Greorce Cortetyou had been taken from the Department 
of Commerce to be chairman of the committee because he 
had official knowledge of facts that would be useful in black- 
mailing. There has been no evidence that anybody black- 
mailed the New York Life. It just forked out as usual as 
part of its routine of procedure. If Mr. McCauu swears that 
Mr. Cortretyou, Mr. Cornetivs Butss, threatened 
him with exposure or legislation or anything if he did not 
give up the usual ransom, the President may feel constrained 
to reopen ccmmunications with the Judge. 


PLUuNKI?rT is naively indignant that folks are so slow to 
distinguish between honest and dishonest graft. He frowns 
upon the levying of a tribute on vice as unworthy of an up- 
right politician. But, says PLunkirt, if my party is in, and 
1 know beforehand where a new park is to be made, and 
huy up the adjoining land cheap, and presently sell it at a 
big advance, surely that’s all right. PLuNkitr got rich do- 
ing that. Where ignorance is profitable it is bad business 
to let it be dispe'led. Pxun«itr will thank no one for tell- 
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ing him that, ethically considered, it is the business of the 
city officials to work for the profit of the citizens, just as it 
is the business of the officers of a corporation to work for 
the profit of their stockholders. When the corporation of- 
ficers have early word of some good thing that is coming, and 
buy up stock, they beat the stockholders who sell, and whose 
interests they are bound to guard. When PLuNkirt, being 
the city: government, knows beforehand, officially, where land 
is going to rise, and buys it betimes, he beats the citizens 
who sell, whose sworn servant he is, and bound to cherish 
their interests. But, of course, these are refinements of 
scrupulosity only fit for unaspiring souls who think virtue a 
greater luxury than ease. There is no honest graft, PLUNK- 
irr. The difference is between graft that is safe and graft 
that is risky. 


Professor Frankun H. Gippines, of Columbia University, 
being asked by the World to discuss the ethical side of the 
life-insurance investigations, has done so briefly and to much 
purpose. Premising that it is not wise to have such enor- 
mous interests as the great life-insurance companies are con- 
cerned with entrusted to a few men whose transactions are 
never completely disglosed in an adequate and straightfor- 
ward accounting, he goes on to put his finger on the spot 
at which every policy-holder is most sensitive. Where do 
these millions come from, he asks, that accumulate so rap- 
idly as to bewilder even men accustomed to handling enor- 
mous sums’ They have come, he answers, “from premiums 
enormously in excess of the actual cost of the insurance re- 
ceived.” He goes on to say: 

Roughly speaking, the payment of $200 a year in premiums to 
an insurance company by a man forty years of age, and in good 
health, buys an insurance of the face value of $5000. An ex- 
amination of the finances of the great New York companies, as 
made public in the recent disclosures, and a comparison of them 
with the finances of the life-insurance systems of a country like 
New Zealand, where the business is honestly managed by the state, 
indicates that a premium of $200 ought to secure an insurance of 
between $10,000 and $15,000. 


In that statement we get close to the pith of the life-in- 
surance situation. Is Professor Gippines right in his fig- 
ures? Are the insurance companies able to afford the free- 
handed management which characterizes nearly all of them 
—are they able to assign immense Sums annually to their 
agents, and to pay their officers as handsomely as they do— 
because they are taking annually from their policy-holders 
about twice as much money as their policy-holders ought to 
pay for what they get? The New Zealand state insurance 
with which Professor Gippincs makes comparison is, doubt- 
less, cheaper than we can expect insurance to be furnished 
by any private concern. Moreover, the “face value” of the 
insurance which costs the forty-year-old American about 
#200 a year is not the whole value that he receives. In 
twenty vears time, if he is able to keep up his payments, ac- 
cumulated dividends amounting, possibly, to $3000 may be 
added to the face of his policy. Nevertheless, this assertion 
that the man who wants life-insurance has to pay a great 
deal too much for it comes from too many respectable sources 
not to have some sound basis. The thing the policy-holder 
wants to know beyond all other things is how much he really 
ought to pay for what he gets, and how and where, at the 
present time, it is possible for him to get his money’s worth. 
Perhaps the legislative committee now sitting will help him 
in time to make these discoveries. 


President Tatrtock, of the Washington Life-Insurance Com- 
pany, disputes Professor GippiNGs’s estimate of the proper cost 
of life-insurance. “ No insurance on earth,” he says, “can 
be guaranteed by strictly conservative and legitimate conduct 
at $20 per thousand, for a man of forty.” He can conceive 
of such management that after a policy-holder, beginning at 
forty, has been in a company for a term of years:his premium 
might be reduced to something like $20 a thousand, but he 
insists that no company or official could begin with a forty- 
vear-old customer at that rate. He says that in New Zealand, 
where, as Professor Gippinas mentions, the government sells 
life-insurance very cheap, every taxpayer is a guarantor of 
the insured. No doubt President Tattock is an authority, 
but even his statement suggests that the companies are ex- 
acting materially bigger premiums than need be. 
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General F. D. Grant, commanding the Department of the 
East, in his annual report, asks for the reestablishment of 
the army canteen. Noting the large number of trials by 
court martial that took place during the year, he gives it as 
his belief that seventy-five per cent. of them were due to 
bad liquor dispensed to soldiers by persons who conduct dens 
of vice in the vicinity of military posts. He thinks it dis- 
tressing that the propensity of such dives should be “ due to 
the activity of good and worthy, though misguided, citizens 
who have sueceedéd in abolishing the canteen in the army.” 
That is the way we all speak of the anticanteeners. Noting 
the destructive etfect of their views upon the health and 
morals of the army, we still allude to them with gingerly 
forbearance as good and worthy, but misguided, folks. Mis- 
guided, yes; but not good nor worthy in their dealings with 
the army. Their concern is to fasten their views of temper- 
ance on any one they can reach by any means and at any 
cost. We have never neticed any manifestation of concern 
by the active anticanteeners about the practical effects of 
the measure which they carried through Congress on the 
morals and well-being of the soldiers. Such testimony as 
that of General Grant about the mischief done by the in- 
evitable substitutes for the canteen makes them only more de- 
termined to prohibit canteen beer, even though the alter- 
native is the vilest whiskey in the vilest places. It is not 
good nor worthy to be fanatically irresponsible in the use of 
power, and indifferent to results. 


Dr. L. L. Seaman, lamenting in the Outlook what seems 
to him the prematurity of the peace of Portsmouth, tells 
of the fine state of preparation of the Japanese armies, and 
sighs with professional regret “that 62,000 enipty beds stood 
waiting with plenty of attendants, ready to receive the wound- 
ed from the battle which it was thought would throw the 
record of Mukden in the shade.” It seems to grieve him 
that the beds should be doomed to stay empty, but surely it 
was worth a good deal to Japan not to fill them. The opinion 
seems to be gaining ground everywhere that Japan did wisely 
to choose peace. The valuation of what she got is appraised 
higher and higher by the experts. The net value of what 
she might have got by keeping on seems more and more 
dubious. It was a good peace, even though it did leave Japan 
with 62,000 empty hospital beds on her hands. 


Dr. SeaMAN says the peace has put off for a century the 
emancipation which the Russian people had almost within 
their grasp. But he also says that the autocracy would rather 
have had Lixevitrcu’s army destroyed than have it come back 
to Russia, “where each unit would become a separate source 
for the spread of sentiments antagonistic to the present 
régime.” But since the army cannot now be conveniently 
destroyed and must go home, may not its units abridge by 
their influence that century of delay which must now (ac- 
cording to Dr. Seaman) precede emancipation? We do not 
believe the peace was any worse for the Russian people than 
for Japan. M. Wirre is about the best friend the Russian 
people have got, and the peace suited him to a dot. 


Boston has been full of lamentations for Mayor Parrick 
A. Cottrs, who died at Hot Springs, Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 14. She can get another Mayor—Mayor timber being 
less scarce in Boston than here—but not another Parrick 
Cotuns. Her grief for the loss of him is widely shared, 
for wherever Mr. Co_uins was known he was liked, and he 
was known a long ways from home in all directions. A re- 
markable man was Mr. Couns, and the hero of a highly 
remarkable career. Born in Ireland in 1844, his father died, 
and his mother brought him to Boston when he was four 
vears old. He finished school at twelve, and went West to 
work in a coal-mine. After a while he came back to Bos- 
ton, learned upholstering, and resolved to be a lawyer. He 
read and studied in his leisure moments. At seventeen he 
was a Fenian, and had begun public speaking. At twenty- 
one he was a leader among Beston Irishmen. Then, having 
saved some money, he went through the Harvard Law School. 
While still a law student*he was nominated for member of 
the State Legislature, to which he was elected in 1868. He 
served two years in each branch, and with distinction. In 
1875 he was sent to Congress, where he served several terms 
to the great advantage of his reputation as lawyer, orator, 


and legislator, but to the detriment of his health and of his 
material interests. Finally he changed his residence to 
escape reelection. Mr. CLeveLAND, in his second term, ap- 
pointed the ex-Fenian Consul-General to London, that being 
Mr. Couuins’s choice of an office. He ran for Mayor of 
Boston in 1899, and was beaten, but was elected in 1901 
and again in 1903. He was the leading Irishman of his day 
in our political life, a man of great natural talent—espe- 
cially as an orator—of charm, of high integrity, of a kind 
heart, a sweet temper, and a sound, sagacious mind. 

Grorce Macvonatp, Independent Scotch ministér and 
novelist, died in London, eighty-one years old, on September 
18. During the thirty years following 1855 he wrote a seore 
or more of books, which in their day were widely and at- 
tentively read. Among the more familiar titles are Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood, Robert Falconer, Malcolm, The 
Marquis of Lossie, and Sir Gibhie. Most of his books were 
novels with a strong and Seotch religious sirain in them. 
Their value was, perhaps, more religious than literary, but 
they were books of merit of one kind or another, and many 
of them were read until a new crop of Scotch writers, includ- 
ing Stevenson, Barrir, the Kailyard school, the Hoot-mon 
school, and others, made a competition that was too brisk 
for them. The only ancient among the Scottish story-tellers 
who holds his own in that competition is the good Sir Water. 


It is a curious thing that there are so many Jews who 
cannot distinguish between compliment and detraction. Say 
anything at all in print about Jews, and some of these brethren 
call dreadful names at you. We spoke of the Jews the other 
day as Mosaic Arabs, and some one writes a long letter 
resenting some imaginary disparagement in that designation. 
Either this correspondent doesn’t know Moses, or doesn’t 
know the reputation of Arabs. The Arab stock in horses 
is the best in the world. The Arab stock in men is rated by 
ethnologists as high as any that is known. Very remarkable 
human material has in time past got into the Arab, and they 
say it is there yet. 


President Ensor has illustrated his faith in the principle 
of the open shop by engaging for the German Department 
ut Harvard Dr. Jutivus Gorset, lately the head of the 
man Department at Stanford, but abruptly dismissed from 
there for some kind of lese-majesty. The fact that an able 
professor is not in sympathy in some particular with the 
trustees of one American university is no bar, it seems, to 
his usefulness in some other university. The professors have 
not formed a union as yet, nor the universities organized for 
protection against them. 


The Truthseeker disapproves of the way we bring up our 
boys. Listen: 

Every Christian school, and most of the Sunday-schools, have 

a company of boy soldiers, armed with guns, and made to drill, 
and every little devil of them wants to load with ball cartridge, 
go out and shoot something, preferably some other boy belong- 
ing to some enemy’s family. The churches are doing all they can 
to continue the savagery of the race, to breed in the human heart 
the desire to kill. That is Christian civilization! How much 
better would it be for the world to come after us if the “ heathen” 
were taught the arts of industry, of real civilization! Teach them 
how to preserve health, to make their own clothes, to live in san- 
itary habitations, to keep clean, to dwell in peace, to respect their 
neighbors’ rights and to maintain their own, to seek truth, to 
strive for knowledge in all things, to shun superstition and re- 
ligious humbug, to cultivate the ground, to apply useful inven- 
tions, and so become intelligent, self-respecting, and respected 
men. 
That is all well enough. Those are good things to teach. 
But, after all, boys will be boys, not missnancies, and would 
experience great difficulty in “ maintaining their own” un- 
less able, if need be, to scrap back effectively. As the great 
and good father would say, “ Slow to anger, but—” 


We hereby notify Boston that it is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both, to sacrifice accuracy 
upon the altar of polite expression. What right has the 
Transcript to hornswoggle that splendidly graphic phrase, 
“He done his damnedest; angels could do no more,” into 
an innocuous, “ He done his—best; angels couldn’t do no 
more”? No mere retraction will suffice. We demand abject 
apology for this ridiculous corruption of sterling American. 
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We should do Something for Porto Rico 
at Once 


Ir was a generous and beneficent act that was performed by 
General Roy StTone when, just before his regretted death, he 
addressed to Congress and the American people the appeal on 
behalf of the unfortunate Porto-Ricans which is embodied in the 
posthumous article printed in the September number of the North 
American Review. It is well known that, after serving as Chief 
of Engineers on General MiLes’s staff during our short contest 
with Spain, this veteran of the civil war became deeply interested 
in Porto Rico’s affairs, and worked hard to further the develop- 
ment of the island. Before setting forth the causes of “ Our Fail- 
ure in Porto Rico” and the remedy therefor, he rivets attention 
on the evidence which attests the destitution and the misery to 
which the once prosperous islanders have been reduced under our 
régime. As long ago as February, 1902, a responsible contractor 
of San Juan quoted common labor at thirty cents per day of eleven 
hours, and that of mechanics at $1, and added: “ Laborers are so 
hard up you ean get any amount of them. They will have little 
or nothing to do, now that the coffee crop is gathered (November), 
(ill next August, when .it begins again.” Ow November 25, 1904, 
at San Francisco, Mr. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, representative from 
Porto Rico, addressed the delegates of the American Federation 
of Labor, and showed how much worse was the condition of work- 
men in his native land under the present régime than it had been 
when Spain was in power. He averred that 600 Porto-Ricans died 
monthly from starvation. Mr. SaMvEeL GOMPERS, visiting the is- 
land in 1905, “found many thousands of people out of work and 
in distress—an army of idle workmen.” Eloquent is the cor- 
roborative testimony furnished by commercial statistics. The 
value of the merchandise exported from Porto Rico for two years 
before the American occupation was $36,051,362; for two years 
after the occupation began the value was only $16,769,040. 

Such a state of things may well seem strange to those who re- 
call the good intentions by which our legislation for Porto Rico 
was paved. That the good intentions were well deserved is cer- 
tain. We did not have to buy the island and fight its people, as 
we did in the ease of the Philippines and Filipinos. The Porto- 
Ricans came to us gladly, and all who could find arms fought for 
us against Spain. They devoutly believed that association with 
the great American Republic would prove a blessing. How, then, 
has it come to pass that having become an appendage of the rich 
and enterprising American commonwealth they are poorer than 
ever, and are, in fact, at the end of five years of such connection, 
obliged to choose between starvation and the distant exile into 
which thousands have been driven for the sake of earning a liveli- 
hood? In what, to our shame, they have come to look upon as 
the “ good old Spanish days,” they were plundered and oppressed, 
but, at least. they had work and food. Now they have probably 
the best government and, certainly, the cheapest in the world. 
They have protection without taxation. They receive for them- 
selves the customs revenues which, in the States, go into the 
national treasury. We have assured to them peace and order; 
education and sanitation; and, above all, even-handed justice. 
What, then, do they lack? They lack that without which all 
other boons are but Dead-Sea apples. They lack work and food. 

Why is this so? Why is not sugar-making prosecuted on a 
large scale in Porto Rico, where it would be much more profitable 
than it is in Cuba, because labor is cheaper, and the product 
would not be subject to duty in the United States? Why are there 
not running in the island at this time a dozen or twenty great 
sugar centrales—the term applied to the mills in which the cane 
is ground and raw sugar and molasses are produced? General 
Roy STONE asserts that the island ought to produce half a million 
tons of sugar annually: as a matter of fact, the output now only 
reaches 100,000 tons, or much less than that of the palmiest Span- 
ish days. For coffee, which used to be the chief export staple of 
the island, the Spanish market was almost lost after the war 
by the imposition there of a heavy duty, and no market has 
heen found in the United States. Fruit- growing needs a large 
capital and vears of waiting. Tobacco cultivation and manu- 
facture require, on their part also, abundant means. Winter veg- 
etables would be @xtremely profitable with quick transit to the 
States, but transit waits on capital. The question, then, narrows 
itself to this: Why has there been no inflow of capital from the 
United States to Porto Rico? 

The answer would be obvious. The American method of doing 
business away from home is through corporations. No man of 
large means would go individually from here to Porto Rico to 
engage in*land operations: and no man of small means could af- 
ford to go there for that purpose. What has cut off Porto Rico 
from a share of that development through corporations which 
has done so much for the Pacific coast of the United States? At 
the beginning of 1900 the island’s industry seemed upon the verge 
of undergoing tremendous stimulation and expansion. At least 
$10,000,000 was ready to go into railroad building, and $40,000,000 
more into sugar, coffee, tobacco, and fruit growing. General Roy 


STONE deemed it safe to say that fifty millions in cash would have 
quickly flowed into Porto Rico on these lines, inasmuch as three 
times that amount has been invested in Cuba, where there is no 
prospect of free trade with the United States, and no such sup- 
ply of cheap labor. What happened to stop the expected inpour 
of fertilizing capital was the passage, later in the same year 
(1900), of a law (discussed not at all in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and most inadequately in the Senate) imposing such 
restrictions upon corporate investment. in Porto Rico as never 
would have been endured by any State or Territory in the 
Union. 

These restrictions are that no corporation can buy or sell real 
estate in Porto Rico; no corporation in Porto Rico can “ own and 
control over 500 acres of land,” for any agricultural purpose, al- 
though it is indispensable to have at least 5000 acres of cane lands 
for a profitable sugar-mill, and many of the sugar plantations in 
Cuba and Hawaii have 20,000 acres; no corporation af any kind 
can own any more land than it uses in its business; and, finally, 
“no member of any corporation engaged in agriculture shall be 
in any wise interested in any other corporation engaged in agri- 
culture ”—that is, a man having a share of stock in a coffee com- 
pany was forbidden to buy a share in a sugar company. What 
was the disastrous result of these preposterous restrictions? 
Scores of incipient companies forming for the legitimate develop- 
ment of Porto-Rican agriculture died an immediate death. Porto 
Rico lacks nothing in the world to make it prosperous but to be 
set free from these absurd and cruel shackles. The islanders them- 
selves all know it well, and it will be no fault of their ardent and 
lamented friend, General Roy Stone, if the American people. 
awakened to the grievous facts, do not insist that Congress shall 
recognize it also. 


“An Open Secret” 


Mr. Harvey may be right in saying that the mission of the 
Russian navy that made a demonstration in American waters 
“bore no taint of selfishness,” but it is an open secret that Mr. 
SEWARD agreed to pay Russia the cost of such naval demonstra- 
tion, and when no legal way was found to make payment, made 
the purchase of Alaska—not valued by either country—the pretext 


. for paying Russia the cost of its naval demonstration, which, we 


are assured, “ bore no taint of selfishness.”—Raleigh Observer. 


We were not aware that it was an open secret. In his Life of 
Seward, Mr. BANcCRoFT says that the proposal to purchase Alaska 
was considered by the State Department as early as 1859, and, 
according to tradition, as far back as President PoLk’s time. The 
movement which ultimately resulted in the transfer had its origin 
on the Pacific slope in 1866, when the Legislature of Washington 
Territory petitioned President JOHNSON to obtain such concessions 
from the Russian government as would enable American fishing 
vessels to visit ports and obtain fuel and provisions. SEWARD 
directed Cassius M. CLAy, our minister to St. Petersburg, to open 
negotiations, and in February, 1867, the Archduke CoNSTANTINE 
handed to Stoeckt, the Russian minister to Washington, a map 
with the lines of a cession which the Czar was willing to make. 
On the evening of March 29 the treaty was made by Sewarp 
and SToeckt at the former’s house. 

The price ($7,200,000) was practically fixed by Sewarp, and 
was not paid tili a year later. It was never regarded as adequate 
compensation, but rather as an honorarium. That it was not 
excessive is evidenced by the fact that in a single year our gov- 
ernment’s receipts from the seal industry alone exceeded $12,000,- 
000. Russia’s chief motive undoubtedly was to create an effective 
counterpoise to Great Britain’s Pacific possessions, but the accom- 
plishment was none the less advantageous to us for that reason, 
and in the business part of the transaction her attitude was emi- 
nently high-minded and creditable. The unanimity of sentiment 
in this country is clearly demonstrated by the fact that only two 
votes were case in the Senate against the confirmation of the 


treaty. 


We make no question that the natural and proper gratitude felt 
by our people towards Russia at that time because of her refusal 
to become a party to NApo.eon’s duplicity and her manifesta- 
tion of friendliness in despatching fleets to New York and San 
Francisco enhanced materially the desire in this country to fa- 
cilitate the Alaskan negotiations without unseemly haggling, but 
that is all. If there be any evidence of an explicit agreement on 
the part of Secretary Sewarp to pay for the support of those 
fleets we should like to see it. Even so, it is obvious that Russia 
was satisfied with very slight security, because she must have 
recognized the unlikelihood of getting anything, as indeed she 
did not get anything except the privilege of selling to us a vast 
territory for a mere pittance. Nor is there record of any de- 
mand for her hire or complaint because she did not get it. In the 
absence of explicit documentary evidence, therefore, the conclusion 
that our neighbor’s “open secret” is really a concealed myth is 
irresistible. 
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Japan and Christianity 


A MISSIONARY who had worked long in Japan tells of his con- 
versation with a Japanese scholar about the prospects of Chris- 
tianity in his country. The Japanese said that Japan as a nation 
was not likely to accept Christianity as it was offered by the 
emissaries of any of the Christian nations—not Protestant nor 
Roman nor Russian Christianity. But what she might and not im- 
probably would do was to take the facts and documents of Chris- 
tianity as they are offered, and make her own interpretation of 
them. 

That seems a very reasonable suggestion, entirely sensible and 
likely, and full of promise of interesting consequences. Of course, 
Japan, if she accepts Christianity at all on any considerable scale, 
will make her own interpretation and adaptation of it. The re- 
ligious practice that results will be Christian, but it will also be 
Japanese. We have seen what the Japanese have done with 
other branches of our Western knowledge; how they have ap- 
plied our sejence of medicine to the needs of war with a method 
and a thoroughness that have won results that have amazed the 
Western nations. What will this wonderfully disciplined and de- 
voted people make of our religion, if ever they come to make prac- 
tical application of that? Will they do better with it than we do? 
The Western nations certainly are not proud of one another as 
exemplars of Christian doctrines and virtues. None of us thinks 
that as a nation we live Christianity. Nationally, we are tem- 
pered by it in our thoughts and actions. Individually, our stand- 
ards of conduct, our hopes, our aspirations, our whole civiliza- 
tion, is affected by it, but oftentimes its influence seems painfully 
intermittent and superficial. We dispute more or less about its 
facts, Protestant, Roman, and Greek churches having their points 
of disagreement in both doctrine and practice, and hundreds of 
minor sects holding to further discrepancies of conviction or re- 
jection, Presumably there will be minor sects wherever there is 
Christianity, but Japan, if she has them, will be likely to develop 
her own. Christianity has adjusted itself more or less to the char- 
acter, history, and primitive institutions of all the Western peo- 
ples who have accepted it. It is conceivable that its adjustment 
to the Japanese would be easy and perfect beyond any precedent. 
It is an Asiatic religion offered to an Asiatic people, for the Jap- 
anese are still Asiatices, though unlike all the rest. Self-abnega- 
tion, idealism, the Sacrifice of the present to the future—of ease, 
and even life, to duty---seem to come more natural to the Asiatic 
mind than to the Western mind. Moreover, the religions of Con- 
rvcivs and of Buppia, which have helped to civilize Japan, are 
great religions, holding many truths of philosophy and ethies in 
common with the religion of Curist. No nation seems ever to 
have been so favorably situated to consider and compare the 
great religions of the world, and choose the best, as is Japan to- 
day. Nothing can be forced upon her. She knows the defects of 
her own religious systems; she can look abroad and study the 
fruits of every other system, and if she finds a better one can 
take so much of it as she thinks is true. 


Personal 


MarK TWAIN will be seventy on November 30—and deserves it. 


Returned—Mr. Str. McKetway.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Now let the campaign begin! 


“ Personal journalism is doubtless gone forever,” is the aston- 
ishing observation of Marse HENRY WATTERSON. 


The only Presidents in whose feetsteps Mr. Rooseveit aims to 
tread were WASHINGTON and Linxncotn. The former wore 11's 
and the latter 10's. 


Charlton (Massachusetts) people asked Mr. Rockeretier for 
some money, and didn’t get it. Then they concluded that it was 
tninted. Mr. Fox once had a similar experience. 


Georce Ape is quite safe in calling Bernarp Suaw a_josher. 
Suaw has only a writing acquaintance with the American lan- 
guage, and may not even suspect that Ape is “ coming at” him. 


Even the cautious Boston Transcript has been misled into com- 
menting upon Mr. Rockere.Ler’s alleged prediction of a great 
panic in 1907. It should have known, without even being told, 
that the boy lied. 


Major Cart Lentz will be pleased, and Mr. Evererr Coisy 
disappointed, to learn from the Courier Journal that the latter's 
whirlwind in Essex County, New Jersey, “was of no use; the 
machine forces won.” 


The rdle of universal peacemaker is about the only one that the 
President will not deprive Mr. Bryan-of. To be known as “a 
professional peacemaker” is no ambition of his. All he does is 
to prepare for peace in time of war—and vice versa. Mr. WASsH- 
INGTON did likewise. 


The Kaiser and Kaiserin are already arranging for a great 
party of royalties on the occasion of their silver wedding in 


WEEKLY 


February. It will be interesting, no doubt, but not complete. The 
seat at the head of the table will be vacant. MacCGrecor will be 
in Washington with Congress on his hands. 


We trust that Senator Derew will not wholly forget that his 
reason for hurrying home from Europe a month ago was to make 
a statement that would exonerate himseli and shame his de- 
tractors.—HARPER WEEKLY. 

Well, he made it.—Buffalo News, 

Yes, and paid it. 


“From DoLeorvukKI,” writes Mr. CHARLES JonNston in that ex- 
cellent journal the North American Review, “ came the long line 
of Moscow Tsars who preceded the RoMANorrs, and whose dynasty 
closed with JouN THE TERRIBLE and his weakling son THEoporr.” 
Mr. JouNSTON is an able and trustworthy writer, but credence 
snaps at mention of a weakling bearing that name. 


The Mikado is five feet seven—the same as King Epwarpb—one 
inch shorter than the Kaiser, and nearly two inches shorter than 
the President. His face is stern, with a suspicion of melancholy. 
When he goes out he neither bows nor smiles, but is seemingly 
passionless, never permitting himself or his people to forget that 
his ancestors were gods three thousand years ago. Japan would 
have a fit if he should appear in a $4 erash suit. 


It beats all how hatred of political corruption grows these 
biting days. The latest reeruit of the Purists’ Leagué is Mr. 
De Lancey Nicott. “No qorporation,.” he sternly declares, 
‘should be allowed to give a penny to political organizations.” 
“Did not the Democratic National Committee receive such con- 
tributions?” insinuatingly asked the reporter. “ Precious few, sir. 
precious few.” Alackaday! It was such a little one, 


It is a mistake to infer that the Czar unbecomingly tried to rob 
our President of the credit of calling another peace conference. 
Before saying a word he sent Ambassador Rosen direct to 
Oyster Bay to inquire whether such act on his part would seem 
appropriate and be agreeable. to the President. Mr. Roosrvert 
answered promptly and positively that he should be delighted. 
Methods did not concern him; what he wanted was results, 


Mrs. Luretnpa Watkins, of Atterbury, Illinois, is ninety-six; 
her daughter is seventy-six; her granddaughter, fifty-four; her 
great-granddaughter, thirty-seven; her great-great-granddaughter, 
nineteen; her great-great-great-grandson, ten months. She has, ac- 
cording to the St. Louis Republic, 131 living descendants, “ be- 
sides those who have not been heard from,” and neither smokes 
nor drinks. Praise from our President would seem to be fitting. 


“What is your philosophy of life?” asked Mr. Epowtn Lerevre 
of President Pavut Morton. And Mr. Morton replied: “ Did 
you ever hear the Western advice: ‘So live your life each day 
that you can at anv time look any damn man in the eyes and tell 
him to go to hell’? That's my philosophy of life.” We would 
not haggle over the quality of Mr. Morton's philosophy, but it is 
difficult to perceive how such advice, accepted literally, would 
inuré to the benefit of an insurance company. 


Mr. MARSHALL FieLp, now on his second honeymoon, tells a re- 
porter that marriage is a good thing if one gets the right woman. 
Undoubtedly. But how ean one tell? Take Dr. Carn Witznorr, 
for example. He has married eighty-odd, according to all ae- 
counts, and continues to be dissatisfied. Mr. Fre_p also makes “a 
strong distinction between speculation and judicious investment,” 
—which induces the suspicion that he is about to start an imsur- 
ance company. 

The intrepid Kaiser, wishing to compliment his fellow potentate 
of Motocco, imported the most lusty native, of Tangier he could 
find and incorporated him in the imperial household. All went 
well until one day when the specimen lost his temper and nearly 
killed the royal bandmaster by smashing his head with the eym- 
bals. Then the rascal was hiked back to his native heath. The 
gentle Desdemona’s experience should have conveyed a deeper 
lesson to his Impetuous Majesty. 

The names of the men behind newspaper guns seldom get 
into print. We dare say few of our readers ever heard of Mr. 
Witi1aM H. Merritt, although for twenty-five years he has played 
a most important part in moulding public opinion. Beginning as 
editor of a paper in Warsaw, New York, he next became a partner 
of “ Adirondack ” Murray in the publication of the once famous 
Golden Rule of Boston. When Murray forsook the beaten track, 
Mr. MERRILL became an editorial writer on the Boston Herald. 
After four years he came to New York, and for nearly twenty 
years has been the leading editorial contributor to the World. 
This position he resigned last week, and has returned to his first 
love, the Boston Herald. Mr. Merrims. is a journalist of the best 
type, high-minded, courageous, sound in judgment, and terse and 
telling .in diction. It is eminently fitting that his talent should 
find expression on the strongest editorial page in America. We 
heartily congratulate Editor HoLMes, My. MERRILL, and, yet more 
positively, the intelligent readers of New England’s greatest pub- 
lie journal. 
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© dric tram, which takes twenty-five minutes longer. 
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What Russia has to Pay For 


A visit to the Russian prisoners of war at Hamadera, Japan, showing how 


the Japanese treat the Russian prisoners who are about to be returned to 


their own country, and for whose maintenance Russia has agreed to pay 


By Mrs. C. F. McWilliams 
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The Permit allowing the Author to Visit the Russian Prisoners 


Kose, JAPAN, August 17, 1905. 

HIS permit: obtained through the kind offices of the Amer- 

ican minister at Tokio, secured for me admission to the 

barracks at Hamadera, where the Russian prisoners of 

war are confined. Hamadera is on the Nankai Railroad, 

the fifth station from Namba in Osaka, from which point 
one takes train due south to Sumiyoshi and Sakai. From Kobé to 
Osaka is about an hoyr’s ride on the cars, but one can go by elec- 
From Osaka 
station it is necessary to take ‘rickisha straight across the city 
from north to south—a long, though interesting, ride; and as 
the trains for Hamadera leave every half-hour, it is not of 
very much importance if one fails to make connections. 

After leaving the train one turns to the left, having Osaka 
Bay on the right. The first large group of buildings past Hama- 
dera Park on the right is ealled Compound, or Yard, No. 1, and 
is occupied by Russian prisoners—non-commissioned officers, pri- 
vates, and marines. 

The next, No. 2, is similarly occupied; in No. 3 are the quarters 
of the major-general and officers in command, with the hospital 
beyond. No. 4 contains fifty buildings, comprising barracks occu- 
pied by prisoners, kitchens, bakeries, etc., etc. No. 5 is another 
hospital for prisoners and barracks. 

On my arrival at No. 4, and my reception by Captain Takeshita, 
{ found that I was the first woman to whom the privilege of ad- 


mission had been accorded; but there were still many official 
preliminaries to be gone through. I was questioned closely as to 
my nationality, occupation, age, and particularly as to my rea- 
sons for visiting the barracks. In reply to the third question I 
could not help laughing, because it seemed so irrelevant, and said, 
“ Don’t you know it is very rude to ask a lady her age?” My 
interlocutor bowed gravely, and replied, * Thank you very much.” 
But as | was not anxious to be taken au grand sérieur, | owned 
up at once. Then ensued an interview with the chief officer, Major- 
General Kumabe, who, after a severe cross-examination, detailed 
two interpreters to show me around. Both these gentlemen spoke 
English well; but one, Mr. Hirata, also conversed fluently in Rus- 
sian, enabling me to talk freely with the prisoners both indi- 
vidually and en masse. The Russians confined in these barracks, 
not being of the educated class, speak only their native tongue, 
though in the hospital I met several who spoke both French ‘and 
English. 

Here I must say that, as soon as the officials were thoroughly 
satisfied as to my good intentions, | was given every facility thor- 
oughly to investigate matters. All my questions were frankly 
answered, and I was specially requested to talk with the pris- 
oners in their quarters, and verify my preconceived ideas of their 
well-being. 

Nothing can be more significant of the Japanese attitude to- 
wards their captives than the substitution of the term “ asylum ” 
for prison. It is indeed a place of refuge and security for these poor 
fellows, vanquished in war, it is true, but infinitely safer and 
happier in this haven of shelter than in their own turbulent 
country. The hardest lot is that of the Poles, of whom there are 
many. Compelled to fight for their natural enemies and op- 
pressors, many deserted and gave themselves up to the Japanese. 
What will be their fate if returned to Russia at the close of the 
war one dares not think; and one poor fellow, when I said I hoped 
that peace might be declared shortly and they would all see their 
homes once more, replied: “ Ah no, madame; for us there is no 
hope. It is death or the knout and Siberia. But death, after 
all, is not so hard, except for the dear ones, whom we shall never 
see again.” There was a murmur around, and tears stood in 
many eyes besides mine. 

The following is the official list of prisoners of war at Hama- 
dera : 


Soldiers. Sailors. 

13,678 5,406 19,174 
SSS L511 7 1.586 
647 34 G81 
116 16 132 
5. 588 
Chinese (a little boy)......... l — l 


The various buildings contained in the five compounds are 
remarkable as an instance of rapid construction and splendid 


Wash-day at the Quarters of the Russian Prisoners in Niroshino, Japan 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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organization. As late as the 
end of May almost the entire 
space was covered only by . 
tents, and now the barracks are 
all built of sugi (Cryptomeria 
japonica), weather-proof, and, 
with the exception of kitchens, 
bakeries, baths, and laundries, 
roofed with a kind of water- 
proof paper. 

There is a chancellor’s office 
in each compound under the 
control of five or six. Japanese 
officers, the chief being a cap- 
tain and the others lieutenants 
or sublieutenants, with six or 
seven non-commissioned officers 
under them. 

In Compound No. 4, of which 
I made the most exhaustive 
survey, there are Jn each bar- 
rack two hundred and_ five 
prisoners (both soldiers and 
marines). Usually six soldiers 
are sergeant-majors and non- 
commissioned officers. These 
sergeant-majors govern their 
own barrack; and if the pris- 
oners have any complaint or 
request to make, it must be 
through them, and they, im 
their turn, report to the chan- 
céllor’s office. 

Each barrack or ward has 
a wide raised platform, about 
six feet six inches, running 
along each side, with a very 


given the opportunity and 
choice to dq their own cook- 
ing, the Japanese considering, 
and rightly so, that with such 
different national tastes in food 
some discontent might arise. 
However, they refused. After 
a few weeks they petitioned to 
be allowed to change their 
minds. This was granted, and 
, their own countrymen took 
charge. Possibly these were 
not competent, for many com- 
plaints arose, until one day a 
number of men invaded one of 
the kitchens and endeavored to 
turn out their compatriots in 
charge. <A free fight ensued, 
and in restoring order a man 
was shot and several of the 
mutineers wounded and impris- 
oned. Of the quality of the 
food there could be no com- 
plaint. I ate the crusty side 
from one loaf. It was past 
tiffin-time, and it tasted re- 
markably sweet. The tea was 
good and strong. They have 
meat (canned, fresh and corned 
beef, fresh and corned pork, 
ete.) once a day, and potatoes, 
cabbage, beans, and rice in 
plenty. They make a kind of 
stew of meat and vegetables, 
which they call “ stehi.” [ saw 
hundreds of barrels of salted 
salmon from Vancouver. The 
lish were all small size—about 


wide aisle opening down the 
middle. Three feet by six feet 
six inches of this platform is 
allowed to each man, and they 
sleep with their feet towards 
the aisle, on a mattress covered with matting, called, in Japa- 
nese, a tatami. These are thoroughly aired every day. In regard to 
this observance, there has been some little difficulty with the 
prisoners, who, in this case, are of the peasant class, with no idea 
of the value of cleanliness, and this has necessitated a_ special 
squad of Japanese being detailed to thoroughly cleanse every bar- 
rack daily. The regulations are necessarily most strict with regard 
to the washing of shirts, smocks, underwear, and clothes generally. 
Every facility is given toward this end. A plentiful supply of 
soap and water, large laundries fitted with long troughs in which 
to wash clothes, and clear, bright sunshine with a fresh sea-breeze 
does the rest. 

There are five kitchens in No. 4, with sixteen cooks, supervised 
by one Japanese officer to each kitchen. 

Just before [ made my visit there had been a little trouble 
with regard to the cooking. which resulted in a small mutiny. 


When the prisoners were first transferred to Hamadera they weré™ 


Russian Prisoners preparing Fish for their Dinner 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


two pounds, | should think; 
end in the barrel [ saw open in 
the kitchen many were really 
salmon-trout. 

The quantity is unstinted, every man being allowed as much as 
he can eat. In each bakery there are thirty Russian and thirty 
Japanese bakers, under the supervision of an officer. These men 
mix, Knead, and bake in relays. Breakfast is at seven, dinner at 
twelve, and supper at five. 

For recreation they have athletie sports, play ecards, sing and 
play all the time like light-hearted children, and three times a 
month are taken for a walk to Hamadera Park or to Sakai Beach. 
A certain number are allowed a swim in the bay every day. The 
are. Is, of course, limited, and a cordon of boats, manned by armed 
guards, is drawn around to prevent any attempt at escape. 

In the Hamadera Park there is an exhibition of all kinds of 
goods, where the prisoners can purchase anything they like. <A 
canteen is also established in each compound, where they buy and 
sell from each other. I was surprised at the extensive stock of these 
canteens, reminding me of the general stores in mining-camps. 
No intoxicating liquors are allowed, though, even Japanese sake 


Interior of one of the Barracks where the Russian Prisoners have been Confined, showing the Platforms on either Side that 
serve as Beds 
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m A Bakery in one of the Compounds used by the Russian Prisoners 


being forbidden. A few of the more iighly educated among the 
prisoners have started schools to teach their less fortunate com- 
rades how to read and write. There is a Russian and German 
school in No. 5, and a Polish school in No. 4. They are also en- 
deavoring to learn English, and school supplies, such as paper, 
slates, chalk, pencils, first readers, ete., would be most gratefully 
accepted. 

There is also a Greek church erected in each compound, with 
its altars, ikons, and sacred pictures. Two priests come from 
Tokio and Osaka three times a week to hold service. 

From No. 4 1 went to No. 3 to look over the hospital. On the 
left of the gate is the prison, or what we should call “ the lockup.” 
Here insubordinate or mutinous prisoners are confined, and it says 
much for both sides that there are only fourteen. The term of 
imprisonment ranges from twenty-four hours to thirty days. Along 
the same side run the stables, containing the horses of mounted 
guards and sentries. A large building on the right is occupied 
by the chief officer and his assistants, with the guards’ barracks 
in the same direction. Across the compound, situated close to 
Osaka Bay, is the hospital. Major (Dr.) Takata, a very clever 
and capable surgeon, who was at the battle of Encho, near Muk- 
den, is in charge. Under him are twenty-two assistant surgeons, 
forty-two nurses, and one fiundred and twenty nurses’ assistants. 
These are well able to take care of the seven hundred invalids now 
in the two hospitals. 

Most of the patients came from Port Arthur, some, of course, 
suffering from wounds, but by far the greater number from scurvy; 
but of these latter only seven- 


appliances. There is one operating-room for ophthalmic troubles, 
another for throat and nose diseases, and one large room (about 
50x30) for general operations. A handsome, good-natured-looking 
young giant, worn and wasted by sickness, was just about to lie 
down on the table as | went in; he bowed and smiled sweetly and 
apologetically, so, with a few words of encouragement and sym- 
pathy, 1 left. 

1 cannot speak too highly of the general condition of these hos- 
pitals. Comparisons would be invidious, yet both England and 
American can learn much from the Japanese to prevent a repetition 
of the shocking mismanagement of sick and wounded in Cuba and 
South Africa. The wards aie spotlessly clean. Each man has a 
six-foot-six-inch by four-foot bed; straw mattresses, which are 
aired every day, and burned after each patient. The pillows are 
of softer filling—a kind of fine bamboo that’is like hair. Soft, 
light woollen blankets and a mosquito-net to every bed. It was 
about 2.30 p.m. when | went through, and the assistants were dis- 
tributing milk to all. It came in sealed bottles of something less 
than half a pint (two to each man). I examined, and found it 
rich, sweet, and pure—much better than | can buy from any Kobé 
dairy. 4 

A large sum of money has been received from Russia for the 
benefit of the sick and wounded, and the hospital authorities intend 
to use it principally in providing recreation for them. A _ piano 
and organ are to be purchased; also violins, guitars, and accordions, 
while all kinds of games, including lotto, tric-a-trac, chess, check- 
ers, and dominoes are to be distributed. All patients are invited 
to attend a lecture on sanita- 
tion, which is given once a 


teen are now in hospital. <A 
large percentage were afflicted 
with bad teeth, causing digest- 
ive and intestinal troubles. A 
qualified dentist is attached to 
each hospital, and the results 
are most gratifving to surgeons 
and patients alike. 

Dr. Takata told that 
there was a great difference 
between the wounds inflicted by 
Japanese bullets those 
caused by the Russians. The 
wounded Russians recovered in 
half the time, and the scars 
left were small and barely vis- 
ible; while the wounds of the 
Japanese from Russian guns 
were jagged, septic, and left 
horrible sears. Of course, dif- 
ference in calibre has a great 
deal to do with this.. Japanese 
guns are of uniform calibre, 
being 6Y, millimetres, while 
the Russian are of all sizes, but 
generally 7%, millimetres. At 
first the prisoners greatly 
feared being taken to the hos- 
pital, dreading all kinds of 
cruelty and barbarism. Now 
they seek admission for the 
most trivial ailments, and are 
deeply grateful for any kind- 
ness received. There are sepa- 
rate kitchens. baths, and can- ; 
teen attached to the hospital. 
and white bread is served to 
patients instead of brown. 


week in alternate wards. The 
doctors say that great attention 
is shown by the patients, which 
has already resulted in a higher 
standard of moral, mental, and 
physical health. 

At Himeji (on the Sanyo 
Railroad)~ several Japanese 
petty officers have established 
a school where Russian read- 
ing and writing are taught. At 
the start there were only sixty 
pupils (on account of lack of 
confidence in Japanese in- 
structors). Now they number 
1000. It seems an irony.of fate 
that these poor Russian peas- 
ants had to be driven 6000 
miles away to Manchuria, com- 
pelled to fight the Japanese, be 
taken prisoners, and then be 
taught by them to read and 
write their own language. One 
would think that the Russian 
} Minister of Education or De- 
. partment of Public Instruction 

might find some less expensive 
way of obtaining the same end. 

My second visit was made on 
July 21, and being persona 
grata, there was no delay or 
demur this time as to ad- 
mission. 

/ Lieutenant Tanaka, chief of- 
ficer in command of No. 5, per- 
sonally conducted us over his 
domain (my small daughter 


The operating-rooms are 
fully equipped with all up-to- 
date sanitary and antiseptic 


Russian Prisoners peeling Potatoes for their Dinner at Ntroshino 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


was ‘graciously included in my 
second permit). 
In this compound _ the 
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A Seene in the Kitchen of One of the Japanese Barracks used by the Russians. The Japanese supplied the raw Material for 
the Food, but the Russians were required to prepare it 


prisoners generally are of a much better class than in Nos. 3 and 
4, one barrack being occupied by fifty-one petty officers, all men of 
stalwart appearance and gentlemanly bearing. Several spoke Ger- 
man and one English—a fine-looking man, about forty, with kind 
blue eyes, which filled with tears as he talked of his life in Phila- 
delphia and his experiences in a ship-building yard there. His 
“Ah! I should like to be there now,” and the deep sigh which 
followed, spoke volumes. 

Some warm-hearted magnate from Osaka had sent to every of- 
ficer a pot of growing “ morning-glories” (Convolvuli), and the 
tender way in which ‘they gazed at them and stroked the lovely 
green leaves brought back the old choking sensation of a lump in 
the throat that | always felt as a child, and do still, on reading 
Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon.” 

In another barrack our hearts were wrung by the spectacle of 
three little boys. One fatherless little fellow of only six is evi- 
dently a great favorite. He had a merry smile for the officers 
accompanying us, and responded brightly to all questions. Another 
boy, thirteen vears old, looked sadder, paler. Poor little chap! 
His father was the driver of a gun-carriage, and was killed at 
Port Arthur. The third boy was ten, and had the consolation of his 
father’s company in his imprisonment. My daughter had brought 
a few supplements to Sunday papers for distribution, and abstract- 
ing the comic sheets, presented them to the delighted children. She 


wanted to take them out to the cayteen to buy them something, 
lut as this was not allowed she trotted off with our courteous in- 
terpreter, and returned with a bottle of candy for each. Poor L : 
it was the first time she had been brought in contact with the 
sad side of life, and the memory has depressed and haunted her 
every day since, her chief grief being that she was able to do so lit- 
tle for them. .We all feel that, though. One evening, about a 
week before this, a heavy thunder-storm passed over Hamadera. In 
Barrack 13, No. 4, a group of men were standing, reading, under 
a pendent electric light. The fatal current ran down the cord, 
striking eight men to the ground. The doctors were hastily 
summoned by the guard, and on arrival beheld an extraordinary 
sight. 

The eight men had been buried by their cemrades up to the neck 
in shallow earth, their heads only left free. The Russian peasants 
believe this to be an infallible remedy, and it is always resorted 
to in cases of electric shocks. Of course they were immediately 
disinterred and removed to the hospital. Four were beyond human 
aid, having been killed instantaneously. Three were only slightly 
affected, recovering within a few days. 

On our way to the station we met two thousand prisoners re- 
turning from their walk. They were in three separate detachments. 
Some of them remembered and recognized me from my previous 
visit, and every hand went up in salute. 


Solitude 


By Louise 


Woe I might speak with tongues of more than men 
To tell the beauty of a quiet glen 

Where timid birches cluster, each a maid 
White-robed and slender, waiting half afraid 

For what portentous hours may produce. 

Would I might paint the hemlock and the spruce, 
Glooming disdainful of the birches’ fear 

By that pure, ardent lake, where the red deer 
Feed on the margin, sweet with fragrance brief 
And dainty succulence of lily-leaf. 

Here roams the fawn, unfrighted and alone, 

Free as the breeze, pine-scented, and far flown 
From mountain sides; and here the buck and roe, 
Grazing, or drinking from the quiet flow, 

Share with the lake its wild bright purity. 

Oh, fairer than man’s fairest work to see 


Is this true realm of silence and delight, 


Morgan Sill 


Of spicy scents, all flooded o’er with bright 
Glory of summer skies. So lucent seems 
This little lake of loveliness and dreams, 
That clouds lie feathery light within its breast, 
And all its polished stones are jewels dressed 
By lapidaries to a sumptuous sheen , 
That adds an Orient richness to the scene; 
While in and out glimmers the luring dye 

Of racing trout in full-gemmed panoply. 
Here, too, the heron blue, in lonely state, 
Crosses the reeds with flight deliberate, 

And lighting slowly on his log-made throne 
Stands motionless, and kingly, and alone. 
Nor lovelier land might any king desire, 

For where could freer burn the holy fire’ 

Of wisdom pure and aspiration high 

Than in so calm a spot and under such a sky! 
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A. ‘Stein's “ Veritas,” which made the fastest Actual Time in the First Day’s Speed Contest 


W. Ferguson, Jr’s, “ White For,’ Winner of the Race for J. Siegel’s and G. Gillig’s “ XPDNC,” Winner on Handicap of 


Open Launches the First Day’s High-speed Contest 
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A. D. P. Smith’s “ Simplex 111.,” which won the Long-distance Race to Poughkeepsie and Return 
@? 


THE MOTOR-BOAT CARNIVAL ON THE HUDSON 


The pictures show scenes during the recent three-day motor-boat carnival on the Hudson River. in which twenty-nine of the fast- 
est power boats afloat participated. The boats were divided into three classes: high-speed craft, cruising boats, and open launches. 
The winner of the opening day’s speed test was A. Stein’s “ Veritas,” which covered the thirty miles up and down the river 
in th, 23m. 248. Owing to her handicap of 14m. 428., the “ XPDNC.” owned by J. Siegel and G. Gillig, defeated the “ Veritas” 
by 2m. 48. On the second day of the carnival, “* Simplex I11., owned by A. D. P. Smith, won the long-distance race to Pough- 
keepsic and return, covering the 145 nautical miles in Th. 27m. 53s. In the third day’s racing, E. R. Thomas’s “ Dizrie” was 
the winner, covering the 30-mile course in th. 18m. 158., thus making the best speed record of the carnival, and securing the 
international trophy offered by the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
Photegraphs by Peter A. Juicy 
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Alec Smith, Winner of the — Championship, at the 
Eighth Tee 


ww 
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Willie Anderson, former Open Champion, who wes Defeated 
by Alec Smith on the last Day of the Match 


J. D. Travers, who turned in the best Total Score for 
Amateurs 


Walter J. Travis, er-Champion, who was Beaten in Medal Play 
by J. D. Travers by Five Strokes 


PROMINENT PLAYERS IN THE METROPOLITAN GOLF ASSO- 
CIATION’S OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


The photographs show four of the leading players in the first open championship matches of the Metropolitan Golf Associa- 


tion played recently at the Fox Hills Golf Club, Staten Island. 


The second day’s play resulted in a tie between Alec 


Smith, of Nassau, and Will Anderson, of Apawamis, former open champion of the United States, which was settled on the 
last day of the match by Alec Smith's victory with a score of 74. There were forty-three starters in the matches, ameng 


whom tiventy professionals and eighteen amateurs turned in cards 
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Moscow Workmen discussing the Czar’s Manifesto in the Market-place 


HOW THE CZAR’S MANIFESTO WAS RECEIVED IN RUSSIA 


The photographs show scenes in Moscow following the issue of the Czar’s manifesto announcing his intention of establishing 
a“ Douma,” or assembly, giving the people certain limited rights of representation. 


The manifesto, which grants to the pro- 
posed. assembly a limited right to vote and to discuss laws, was issued from Peterhof on August 19. It was immediately 
published in special editions of the newspapers and read in all the churches of the empire 
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Hunting by Auto in Maine and Canada 
By N. Lazarnick 


UR automobile hunting and camping expedition through 
Maine and Quebec began at Portland, Maine, on August 
25. The automobiles arrived by boat in the afternoon, 
and we at once proceeded to load them with our sup- 
plies—no mean task, as will seon.be disclosed. The 
“ road-building ” equipment, consisting of block and tackle, 400 
feet of rope, four axes, a shovel, crowbars, mattock, ete., to- 
gether with a couple of extra springs, was loaded on one of our 
three machines, which we immediately dubbed the “ wrecking- 
car.” Distributed among the three machines were four silk tents, 
an aluminum cooking outfit for seven, a small stove which folded 
flat, a telescopic stove-pipe, a folding “ baker.” folding lanterns, 
and numerous other small articles which would add to our com- 
fort on the road and in the camp. We also brought from New 
York a carefully selected supply of concentrated foods, including 
“ pemmican,” such as is used by arctic explorers, and several va- 
rieties of tabloid food, such as is supplied to the German army. 
In addition, there were our rifles and a complete layout of fishing 
tackle. 

When all the cars had received their proper burden we drove 
them on a pair of scales, and found that each machine was carry- 
ing a load, passengers included, of approximately 1000 pounds. 
Having supreme confidence in steam and in ourselves we left 
Portland late that evening with a determination to “do or die.” 
On reaching Oldtown (146 miles from Portland), the evening of 
the next day, we completed our preparations for entering the 
woods. First of all, we loaded on a two weeks’ supply of staple 
groceries, consisting of coffee, sugar, flour, cornmeal, cereals, salt. 
beans, rice, evaporated cream, ete. Each of these commodities 
was packed in a separate eanvas bag, and the small bags were 
then sandwiched, one upon the other, in heavy waterproof canvas 
bags, ten inches in diameter and two feet long. We also took 
on two guides at this point. 

From Oldtown we proceeded to Mattawamkeag, where we left 
the line of the Maine Central Railroad, which we had been follow- 
ing quite closely up to this point, and struck due north. 

When we neared Patten we found forest fires raging on all sides, 
and we arrived at that town only after an exciting dash through 
smoke and sparks which more than once threatened our safety.' 

Only three or four automobiles, owned locally, had ever pene- 
trated as far as Patten, and when, the next day, we had toured a 
few miles beyond that town, we learned that our machines were 
absolutely the first which had ever been on that route. “ Is this 
an automobile?” asked a lumberman’s wife when we stepped be- 
fore her humble cottage to take in the beautiful vista of lake 
and woodland which stretched before us. This question, perhaps, 
conveys an idea of the absolutely pioneer nature of our tour from 
that point until we reached the St. Lawrence River. 

When we arrived near Masardis we pitched our tents for the 
first time, and perhaps it would be well to describe now the pro- 
cedure which was followed each time we camped. A camp site 
was always selected near a lake, stream, or spring, as good water 
was absolutely essential. Then all hands fell to work with the axes 
to clear a space for the tents and the machines (in addition to 
the four axes comprising part of our equipment each guide had 
his own axe). The machines were then unloaded, the guide who 
acted as cook built his fire, and commenced preparations for the 
evéning meal, while the rest of us cut tent poles and tent 


pegs and put up the tents. A guide was then sent to cut a lib- 
eral supply of balsam boughs, to be used as covering for the floor 
of our tents, while the rest of us would build a erude table and 
tidy up the camp generally. By the time all this work was com- 


pleted dinner would be ready. ‘That first night all we had was 
bacon and eggs, salt pork, and army biscuit, or “ hard tack,” but 


we ate this simple repast with enjoyment. 

Leaving our camp near Masardis we continued on by way of 
Ashland. When a few miles beyond Ashland, our road lay through 
a dense forest, where we had frequently to chop away trees which 
had fallen across the narrow road and to cut out stumps which 
effectually blocked the passage of the machines. We reached the 
border at Fort Kent, Maine, and as the St. John River, owing to 
the prolonged dronght, was unusually low, we forded it in our 
machines, and rested them on Canadian soil at the town of Clairs, 
in the province of New Brunswick. 

We sent back our Maine guides at Fort Kent, and when we 
reached Edmundston, thirty miles from Clairs, that same evening, 
we took on three intelligent French Canadians. We camped 
that night almost on the boundary-line of the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Quebec, and the next morning proceeded on to 
Notre Dame du Lac. Here we decided to make a detour, and, 
accordingly, were ferried across Lake Temiscouata—two of the 
machines on a_ side-wheel steamboat called the Storm Hero and 
the other machine on a lumber raft. When the boats arrived on 
the other side of the lake the water was so shallow that they 
could not come within some distance of the shore; so we all set 
to and built a crude pier and gangplank, and soon the machines 
were safely deposited on the shore, at the edge of a thick forest. 
and here we camped for the night. The next morning we found a 
rough corduroy road, which was used for hauling lumber in win- 
ter, and over this we laboriously drove our machines to Lake 
Touladi, seven miles away, where we hunted and fished for sev- 
eral days and enjoved the delights of outdoor life. Then, re- 
tracing our steps, we rettirned to the shore of Lake Temiscouata, 
and sent one. of our guides over in a canoe to hail the steamboats. 
It was Sunday, and several hours elapsed before the crew was 
assembled, and the boats onee more in position before the crude 
pier which we had built on the way over. Two hours later we 
we were back on the main road, and, in a pouring rain, continued 
our course northward towards Riviére du Loup. 

At St. Honoré, after many miles of incessant climbing, we rested 
our machines on a high ridge of land which separates the water- 
shed of the St. John River from that of the St. Lawrence. Then 
we descended rapidly to Riviére du Loup, and, as far as any of 
us could estimate, this was the only portion of our route where 
we made toward a lower level. , From Riviére du Loup we pro- 
ceeded down the sparsely settled ‘bank of the lower St. Lawrence 
River. When we arrived near Bie we again detoured from the 
main road, and, penetrating into the forest as far as it was pos- 
sible for our machines to take us, spent several days in hunt- 
ing and fishing. We were rewarded by killing a fine caribou, 
which was loaded on one of the machines and brought triumphant- 
ly into camp, where we all feasted on luscious caribou steak. This 
incident served as the climax of our tour, and as two weeks had 
elapsed since we left Portland and our vacations had expired, we 
proceeded as far as Bie, and there terminated our tour, return- 
ing to New York by rail. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
HE remaining hours of that night passed like a dream 
for Clodagh. Condemn herself as she might for the 
weakness, there was no ‘subduing the tumultuous ex- 
citement kindled by the thought that she was to see 
Gore again. 

It was not to be denied that time, intervening incidents, and a 
subconscious personal desire had blunted the first resentment that 
Lady Frances Hope’s disclosures had engendered. In the reckless 
pursuit of excitement that had marked the past three months she 
had imagined him banished from her mind; but now, at the kriow!l- 
edge of his promised advent, she realized that it had only been in 
imagination; that, despite everything, his place in her mind had 
never been usurped. 

When at last she fell asleep, long after midnight, her dreams 
were strange, exciting, almost happy; and when next morning 
the entrance of. Simonetta roused her to consciousness, it was avith 
something like: hopefulness and anticipation that she turned her 
eyes to the open window, through which the clear ‘country sun- 
light was breaking between the gay chintz curtains. 

Something of her eager energy was shining in her eyes as she 
descended the stairs and entered the sunny morning-room, where 
breakfast was always served when the party at Tuffnell was small. 


Lady Diana and her husband were already in the room, 
glancing through their morning letters, the former wearing a 


plain linen dress, the latter an old shooting-suit that had seen 


much service. ; 
Seeing their guest, they both came forward cordially, and 


George Tuffnell smiled warm-heartedly as he took her hand. 

“Well, Mrs. Milbanke, and what is Tuffnell like in daylight? 
Isn't it worth a hundred Londons? Haven't you got an appe- 
tite for breakfast 7” 

Lady Diana laughed as she led Clodagh to the table. 

* George is a horrible egoist.” she said, cheerfully. “ He thinks 
the only things in the world worthy of consideration are Tuffnell 
—and the Tuffnells.” 

Clodagh smiled as she took her seat. 

* He is very much justified,” she said, softly. Then she glanced 
round the table. “ But where is Lady Frances?” 

Her hostess smiled. 

“ Breakfasting in bed. IL knocked at her door at seven to ask 
whether she would care for a canter before breakfast, or whether 
she would like to walk over to the home farm with George, but 
she literally drove me away. She’s out of sorts to-day. Poor 
Frances!” 

“Oh, I am sorry!” Clodagh looked distressed. 
when everybody's coming!” 

George Tuffnell turned to her with his habitual bluff kindliness. 

* Don’t trouble, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said. “ She'll be all right 
by the afiernoon.” 

“What amusement can we plan for the morning, George 

George Tuffnell looked up from the omelet to which he was 
helping himself. 

“What would Mrs. Milbanke like? You may do anything you 
like here, Mrs. Milbanke—except be unhappy.” 

“Then give me a horse,” she said. quickly, “and let me ride 
by myself till lunch-time.” 

Lady Diana looked distressed. 

* What—alone?” she asked. 

But her husband laughed cheerily. 

“Why not—if she wishes? Tuffnell is Liberty Hall, Mrs. Mil- 
banke. You shall have the best horse in the stables.” 

Lady Diana smiled indulgently. 

“I hope we are doing right! 
saddle ‘is rather a lonely thing.” 

“Oh, but [ won't be alone!” Clodagh cried. 
is the best company in the world.” 

Half an hour later she rode down a long avenue of chestnuts, 
mounted. on a splendid bay horse of Lady Diana’s, and emerged 
upon the road that skirted the park wall. 

It was moe than three hours later when she rode back to the 
gates of Tuffnell, having covered many miles of country and 
revelled for a long, delicious stretch cf time in her own musings. 

Riding quickly up the avenue, she drew rein at the hall door, 
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and at the same instant Lady Frances Hope crossed the wide, 
sunny hall. 

Clodagh saw her at once, and a shade of disappointment touched 
her face. Lady Frances was so intensely suggestive of the world 
she had been trying to forget. She suddenly felt ashamed of her 
sunburned face and of the spray of honeysuckle she had picked. | 

But Lady Frances came forward to the hall deor, and at the 
same moment a groom hurried round from the stables. 

Clodagh slipped easily from her horse, took her flowers from 
the saddle, and then turned to greet her friend. 

“ How are you?” she said. “Il was so sorry not to have seen 
you this morning. I have had a glorious ride.” 

Lady Frances did not respond to the words with her habitual 
smile. And on closer scrutiny Cledagh observed that, despite a 
very careful toilet, she looked tired and annoyed. 

“ You’ve been away an age!” she said, irritably. 
twelve!” 

“Then perhaps I'd better change! 
the station at half past twelve.” 

“No. Never mind! Diana isn’t conventional. You can meet 
the people—and lunch too—in your habit. I want to talk to you.” 

Clodagh’s eyes opened. It was new to find Lady Frances’s 
manner either hasty or perturbed. 

“To me? What about?” , 

The other hesitated for a moment, then looked straight at her 
companion. 

“ About Walter Gore.” 

The onslaught was so sudden that Clodagh had no time to 
guard her feelings. She flushed—a deep, painful flush that 
spread over her cheeks, her ears, her forehead. , 

Lady Frances looked«at her mercilessly. 

“I, have been worrying so about his coming—worrying so about 
you. 

“ About me?” 

Clodagh said the words consciously and uncomfortably. 

“Yes. I feel so much for you—you, who are so sensitive. Do 
you remember the night in town when you asked me to take you 
to the Tamperleighs’ party?” 

“Yes. I remember.” 

“You remember why I refused?” 

“Yes. I remember.” 

“But you did not know my full reason for refusing. 
met Walter a day or two before. We had discussed you.” 
“And what had Sir Walter Gore to say of me?” — 

“He said—oh, dear child, don’t ask me to be too literal.” 

“ But I do.” 

“Is it worth while’ 
could. Now that it has become impossible—” 

“But why should we be kept apart? What have I done?” 

“Dear Clodagh! You know Walter—-you know how entirely 
he disapproves—” 

“ Disapproves! Disapproves! What right has Sir Walter Gore 
to disapprove of me? To criticise me—to speak of me?” Her 
voice shook, not—as she herself imagined—with outraged pride. 
but with uncontrollable disappointment and pain. “Oh, I resent 
it!” she cried. “I resent it!” 

Then suddenly she paused, turning to her companion with an 
almost frightened gesture. Up the long avenue came the sound 
of wheels and the rapid clatter of many hoofs. 

Lady Frances put out her hand again and touched Clodagh’s 
wrist. 

“ Here they are,” she said. 
admire it.” 

As she had intended, the sharp, concise words braced her com- 
panion. She stood for an instant longer in an attitude of nervous 
panic; then suddenly she threw up her head with a touch of the 
boyish spirit that had marked her long ago. 

“I—I am not a coward, Lady Frances!” she said. 

Side by side they waited, while the big, yellow coach, piloted 
by George Tuffnell, swung round the bend of the drive. On the 
box, beside George Tuffnell, sat Mrs. Bathurst, radiant in summer 
garments; behind were Deerehurst, Serracauld, Gore, and a mid- 
dle-aged man who was unknown to her. As her eye passed from 
one* face to another, Tuffnell drew the horses up with great dex- 
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terity, the servants sprang to the ground, and Lady Diana came 
hospitably forward from the recesses of the hall. 

The first guest to descerd ‘from the coach was Serracauld. 
Reaching the ground, he paused for a second to brush some dust 
from his light flannel suit; then he came forward to his hostess. 

“ How d’ you do, Lady Diana!—and Lady Frances!” 

He shook hands with both; then he turned to Clodagh with 
rather more impressiveness. 

“ How tremendously fit you look!” he said. 

Before she could answer, Deerehurst joined them, calmly taking 
her hand as though it were his right. 

* Well—Circe!” he said, below his breath. “ We have followed.” 

Clodagh turned her eyes hastily, almost nervously, from Serra- 
cauld’s attentive face to the cold features of the older man. 

“ 1—I should feel very flattered,” she said, lightly. 

Her eyes were on Deerehurst’s, her hand was in his, but her 
mind was poignantly conscious of Gore’s figure standing close be- 
hind her, of Gore’s voice exchanging greetings with Lady Diana 
Tuffnell. 

A moment later she knew that he had turned and had seen the 
tableau made by the old peer, Serracauld, and herself. 

“How d’ you do, Mrs. Milbanke? It is a long time since we 
have met.” 

It was not until he had directly addressed her, not until she 
had turned and met his glance, that Clodagh realized how deeply, 
how peculiarly he had influenced her. She drew her fingers sharp- 
ly from Deerehurst’s. 

“ It is a long time,’ 

Gore took her hand. 

At the same moment Deerehurst laughed—his laugh of un- 
fathomable, cynical wisdom. 

“Mrs. Milbanke was the chrysalis in those old days, Gore,” he 
said, lightly. “ Now you see the butterfly!” 

At the laugh and the tone Gore’s expression became cold, and 
he released Clodagh’s hand. 

“So 1 have been told,” he said, a little stifly. “I must con- 
gratulate Mrs. Milbanke on her development.” He gave a slightly 
constrained laugh and moved back to Lady Diana’s side. 

Deerehurst looked after him—a malicious, humorous look. 

“Isn't it too lenient of the prettiest lady in London to allow a 
young puritan to take her to task in public?” he asked, in his 
satirical voice. 

Clodagh flushed, and, turning as if to answer, let the spray of 
honeysuckle slip inadvertently from between her fingers. 

Instantly both Deerehurst and Serracauld stooped to recover 
it. The younger man was successful. and, straightening himself 
quickly, wheeled round to return it. Then his face fell, and again 
Deerehurst laughed. 

Without a word Clodagh had left the little group and disap- 
peared into the house. 


she said, very softly. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


At eleven o'clock on July 4 Nance was to arrive at Tuffnell. 
Her boat reached Liverpool on the 3d; but it had been arranged 
that she was to spend the night on board and take an early train 
to Buckinghamshire on the following morning. 

At ten o’clock Clodagh, wearing a hat and veil and drawing on 
her gloves, left the bedroom and descended the stairs. Taking 
advantage of Lady Diana’s arrangement that all the guests were at 
liberty to take breakfast in their own rooms, she had elected to 
avoid the family meal, at which her instinct told her Gore would 
be present. 

As she passed down-stairs now, with slow and sobered steps, 
she half paused as the burly figure of George Tuffnell appeared 
at the open hall door; but her hesitation was not permitted to 
last, for instantly her host caught sight of her he came for- 
ward hospitably. 

* Halloo, Mrs. Milbanke!” he cried, cheerfully. “ Has the Lon- 
don atmosphere got imported with our guests? These are Lon- 
don hours, you know!” 

He strode up to her, followed closely by a couple of dogs, and 
seized her hand cordially. 

Clodagh gave a little, embarrassed laugh, and instantly stooped 
to caress the dogs. 

“| feel ashamed of myself,” she said, hurriedly. “ You and 
Lady Diana must forgive me. But I was very tired last night.” 

Tuffnell waived the matter good-naturedly. 

“ Don’t apologize! Don’t mention it! But you should be think- 
ing about the train. _1 was just coming to tell you that the trap 
is ready whenever you are. It was Di’s idea to give you the trap; 
she said you'd hate a big conveyance that would tempt people to 
offer themselves as escorts.” He laughed in his hearty, un- 
troubled way. “One of the men will drive you over, but you 
can get rid of him at the station. He'll come back in the dog- 
cart with Miss Asshlin’s luggage.” 

Again Clodagh bent to pat the dogs. 

“How kind of Lady Diana!” she murmured. “I haven’t seen 
my little sister for years and years, you know.” 

“ You'll find her changed, I'll guarantee. Children do spring 
up.” He gave a loud, contented sigh. “ But shall I order the 
trap round? Or do you want to see Di first?” 

“T think P’Il--I'll see Lady Diana later—if it will not seem un- 
gracious.” 

“Ungracious! Not a bit! I’ll get the trap.” He turned and 
swung across the sunny hall, whistling to his dogs; and Clodagh, 
still quiet and subdued, walked slowly after him to the door. 

No one was about when the small trap was brought round from 
the stables, followed by Tuffnell and the dogs. 

Clodagh scarcely noticed the details of that swift drive, for a 


nervous sense of excitemtent and trepidation banished her powers 
of observation. And as she stepped from the little trap and en- 
tered the small country station she could searcely command a 
steady voice in which to ask whether the train was yet due. But 
her thoughts and fears were alike broken in upon by a long, shrill 
whistle; the expected train loomed round a curve in the line, and 
a moment later roared its way into the station. 

There was a second of uncertainty; then somewhere in the front 
of the train a door was flung open, a small, slight figure in a 
muslin dress sped down the platform, and two warm arms were 
thrown about Clodagh’s neck, bridging in one moment the gulf of 
years. 

The sisters held and kissed each other, regardless of the one or 
two country passengers who had alighted from the train and the 
two grooms from Tullnell who were waiting for Nance’s luggage. 
Ther at last the younger girl drew away, and, still holding Clo- 
dagh’s hand, looked at her intently. 

“Oh, Clo!” she eried. “ How lovely vou are!” 

At the old name, the old, candid admiration, tears rushed sud- 
denly to Clodagh’s eves. 

“I'm not, darling—lI’m not. But vou are sweet—and the same, 
oh, the rery same!” 

She laughed, with a break in her voice; then, as two porters 
came down the platform rolling Nanees luggage, she remembered 
the necessities of the moment. 

“Is this yours?” 

“Yes; my American clothes. Do | look very American?” 

“You look sweet. Myers,” she added to the groom, who had 
come forward, “this is Miss Asshlin’s luggage. And will you 
please go hack in the dog-cart. 1 want to drive the pony home.” 

Myers touched his cap. 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

He turned and passed out of the station. 

Nance pressed her sister's hand with one of her old, shy laughs 
that scunded infinitely sweep from grown-up lips. 

And as Clodagh returned her glance her heart suddenly sank. 
Until the moment of her meeting with Nance she had been con- 
scious of only one desire in her regard—the desire to fully con- 
fess to her appropriation of the £1000. Her other follies—her 
gambling, her extravagances—offlered no means of redress; but 
for this one personal act of weakness she could still do penance. 
And now, by her very faith, by her very love, Nance had shaken 
the desire. 

So Clodagh struggled no more with her conscience during the 
drive along the shady Buckinghamshire roads. Yielding to the 
spell of Nance’s voice, she lulled the knowledge of impending 
difficulties, and opened her ears to the tale of her sister's ex- 
periences—of her friends, her acquaintances, her pleasures, her 
occupations—all poured forth with a perfectly ingenuous egotism 
that was a refreshment and delight. 


Though they remained together all through the morning and afte 
ernoon, the sisters had no further opportunity of a téte-d-téte. 
Immediately on their arrival at Tuffnell, Lady Diana had gra- 
ciously made Nance welcome, and had introduced her to her fellow 
guests; and the remainder of the day had been spent, first in 
tennis and croquet, later in a long coach drive, which ineluded a 
eall upon some neighbors of the Tuffnells’. Almost immediately 
after dinner, however, Clodagh had pleaded that Nance was tired. 
and had borne her off to her own room. There she dismissed 
Simonetta, and, closing the door, drew forward two chairs te the 
open window. 

*“ Now!” she said. “ At last! What do you think of Tuffne!l-— 
and of everybody?” She sank into one of the chairs with a little 
sigh. 

“Talk to me,” she said. “ Tell me whether vou like Tuffnell.” 

Nance gave a little laugh of ineconsequent happiness, and nestled 
down at her sister’s feet. 

“ Tuffnell is heavenly. But there are only four nice people here.” 

“ Four nice people? What do you mean?” 

“What I say. There are only four nice people here—you, of 
course ”—she lifted one of Clodagh’s hands and pressed it against 
her lips—“and Lady Diana Tuffnell, and Mr. Tuffnell, and that 
nice, fair man with the sunburned face.” 

Clodagh withdrew her hand from her sister’s. 

“Sir Walter Gore?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think him nice?” 

“I—? Oh, I—I don’t know.” 

“But why? He likes you.” 

Clodagh gave a quick, unsteady laugh and sank back into her 
chair. 

“Dear little Nance! What a baby you are! If there is one 
person in the world who does not like me, it is Sir Walter Gore.” 

With a sudden movement of interest Nance sat up and looked 
at her sister. 

“ But he does, Clo,” she said. “I saw him looking at you over 
and over again, when you were talking to other people. He likes 
you. Oh, he does like you! And he doesn’t care one bit for 
Lady Frances Hope, though she follows him everywhere he goes—” 

But Clodagh sat suddenly upright, and with an abrupt gesture 
put her hand on her sister’s shoulder. 

“ Nance,” she said, sharply, “ you are talking about things that 
you don’t understand. Don’t talk about them. It—it annoys me.” 

“ But, Clo—” 

For answer Clodagh stooped and kissed her almost nervously. 

“When you are older, Nance, you will know that it is tactless 
to talk of certain things to certain people. Don’t talk to me again 
of Sir Walter Gore. He and I have nothing to do with each other. 
We—we belong to different worlds.” 

Once more she bent and kissed Nance’s startled, penitent 
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face, and, putting her gently from her, rose and walked to the 
window. 

For some minutes there was silence in the room; then Clodagh 
spoke in a completely different voice. 

“ Nance,” she said, “there is something I want.to tell you— 
something I should have written to you, and didn’t—” 

Nance, in the swift relief of her sister’s altered tone, sprang to 
her feet, and, running across the room, threw her arms about her. 

“And, Clo, there’s something I ought to have written to you, 
only I was too shy—and had to wait till I could say it like this, 
with my arms round you—” 

It was Clodagh’s turn to look startled. She tried to hold Nance 
away from her, that she might see her face, but Nance only clung 
the closer. 

“Clo, you love me? Oh, say you love me!” 

“ Of course | love you.” 

“ And you won't be vexed?” 

“ Nance, what is it? You frighten me! What is it?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing frightening. It’s—it’s about Pierce—Pierce 
Estcoit—” 

The words came forth with a tremendous gasp. 

“ What is it?” 

“ He—Clo, he wants to marry me. You’re not vexed? Oh, Clo, 
you’re not vexed?” 

At last Nance’s arms relaxed, and she looked up beseechingly 
into her sister’s face. 

In sudden, nervous relief and amusement Clodagh laughed; then 
her face became grave again, and she drew his sister to her with 
deep, impulsive tenderness. 

“ Vexed, darling?” she said. “ Vexed?” 

Nance kissed her ecstatically. 

“Oh, the relief of having it said!” she cried. “I have felt like 
a criminal, keeping it to myself. But Pierce said I could do more 
with one word than a dozen letters. 

Clodagh looked down into the pretty, eager face, and laughed 
again softly, though her eyes were full of tears. 

* Pierce was right,” she said. “I don’t think any one could 
say more in one word than you could. But do you love him, 
Nance? Do you love him? That is the great, great thing. And 
you are so very young.” A look of keen anxiety crossed her face, 
and she gazed into Nance’s eyes, as if striving to read her heart. 

Nance returned her Jook with a steadfast gravity, curious in one 
so young. 

“Next to you, Clo, he’s the best person in all the world,” she said. 

The tears in Clodagh’s eyes brimmed over. 

“You put me first? Really, Nance? © Really?” 

Nance nodded seriously. 

“ And next to you, he’s the very best. But, Clo ’—she blushed 
deeply—* he wants me to marry 
him soon—fearfully soon—in the 
autumn. He’s coming over with 
Mrs. Estcoit and Daisy in three 
weeks’ time to try and persuade 
you. Clo, you’re not vexed? He 
has promised that we shall be to- 
gether more than half every 
year, if you wish.” 

Clodagh, touched by a pang of 
loneliness, turned away and 
gazed through the open window 
across the sleeping country. 

“And you love him? You are 
certain that you love him?” She 
turned again and laid her hands 
on her sister’s shoulders. 

Nance’s gaze, wise in its youth- 
fulness, met hers unflinchingly. 

* I care for him like I care for 
you, Clo. And I’ve cared for you 
always.” 

Clodagh drew a long bréath. 

“Then 1 am satisfied. I shall 
not keep you from happiness.” 
With a quiet movement: she bent 
forward and kissed the soft hair 
above Nance’s forehead. 

After this seal of love both 
were silent for a minute or two; 
then Nance spoke again, her 
lashes lowered, her fingers twist- 
ed tightly about her sister’s. 

“Clo, doesn’t it seem wonder- 
ful that he should care for me— 
he, who is so bright and clever 
and rich? But I’ve been lucky 
in everything, haven't I? I 
haven't liked to say it before, 
but wasn’t it awfully kind— 
awfully good of James?” 

Clodagh half withdrew her 
hand. In the surprising news 
that Nance had given her she 
had forgetten the confession she 
had still to make. 

“Clo,. wasn’t it awfully kind 
of him?” 

& Clodagh did not answer at 
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“ Yes, the thousand pounds. Clo, you don’t know the dozens and 
dozens of times it has made me happy to think of that since-- 
since Pierce has cared for me. It isn’t that I like money for itself, 
but when one is horribly poor one is sensitive about marrying a 
millionaire. I mean, you know—” Again her fingers clung to her 
sister's. 

“Ter 

“ One feels that one would like to come to him with everything 
that-—well—that his sister would have if she married. It’s very 
silly, of course. Clodagh, do I seem very silly?” : 

At any other time Clodagh would have smiled at the ingenvous- 
ness of the words; but now some feeling within herself banished 
amusement. 

“What is it»darling?” she asked. “ There’s something you are 
trying to say.” 

Nance looked up into her face. 

“Clo, it’s all this stupid pride. Of course, Pierce and Daisy 
and Mrs. Estcoit know that I have nothing except my share in 
Orristown—which, of course, is nothing. And I know that fer all 
the rest of my life I shall be dependent on Pierce for everything. 
But it’s just because of that that F want to come to him with all 
the things—the clothes and things—that other girls have. Oh, I 
know it’s hateful of me, it’s weak and vain.” 

Clodagh pressed her hand suddenly. 

“ No, darling. I understand.” 

“You do? Oh, Clo! Dear Clo! Then you know what the 
thousand pounds seems like! A thousand pounds, all my cwn! 
Money of my own to buy beautiful things with—things like Daisy’s 
—things like yours! I, who have never had a penny that really 
belonged to me! And, Clodagh, may I have it soon? That’s what 
I want to say. May I have it soon? I won’t spend it all, of 
course—not half—nor quarter—” She laughed. “But may I 
have it soon? It—it would be heaven!” 

With a swift, involuntary movement Clodagh freed her hand. 

“Clo, 1 have said too much! I have asked too much!” 

“No, darling. No. No.” 

“Then I’ve tired you!. Clo, you're tired!” She caught Clo- 
dagh’s hand again. “And you wanted to tell me something. Oh, 
I’ve been selfish! Won't you forgive me, and say it now?” 

But Clodagh turned from her and walked to the writing-tahle—- 
= table on which her father’s miniature had rested the night 

ore. 

“No, I won’t talk to-night, darling,” she said, without looking 
round, “J—I think I have forgotten what I was going to say.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Tue key-note of Clodagh’s character was impulse. She loved, 
she hated, she was generous, she Was foolish, with a wide impul- 
siveness. 

When Nance had spoken of her 
engagement, her unselfish joy 
and relief in the security it prom- 
ised had aroused a renewed de- 
sire for self-sacrifice, as repre- 
sented by confession of her weak- 
ness; but a moment later, when 
Nance had spoken of Milbanke’s 
legacy—of her innocent joy in its 
existence—of her innocent desire 
for its possession—the wish had 
faltered. She had given her tacit 
agreement that the £1000 should 
be placed in Nance’s hands. The 
£1000, of which the greater por- 
tion had already gone to swell 
the coffers of London tradesmen 
or fill the pockets of her fash- 
ionable friends. 

That was her position on the 
night of Nance’s confidence, and 
on the following morning she 
woke with an oppressive sense 
that action must be taken in 
some direction. | 

The whole house - party, with 
the exception of Deerehurst, put 

. in an appearance at the early 
breakfast. And as Clodagh en- 
tered the breakfast-room her 
spirits rallied a little at the sight 
of the crowded table. 

The breakfast was not a long 
meal, and at its conclusion Lady 
Diana looked round the table. 

“ Now, people,” she said, amia- 
bly, “what are the morning's 
plans? You know you are none 
of you to forget my dance to- 
night, and tire yourselves!” 

Mrs. Bathurst turned to her 
with her pretty, languid smile. 

“I’m going to play croquet 
with Mr. Mansfeldt,” she an- 
nounced. “ Nice, lazy, old-fash- 
ioned croquet. We shall turn up 
at lunch-time.” 

“And you, Walter?” Lady 


once, and when she did so her 
voice was strained. 
“To leave you that money?” 


“J am not a coward, Lady Frances!” 


Diana asked. “ Will you drive 
over with me to Wynchley? We 
might take Frances and ”—again 
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-“*and Miss Asshlin.” 
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she looked round the party— 


But Nance glanced quickly 
down the table to where her sis- 
ter sat. 

Clodagh caught the question- 
ing look and bent her head. 

“Yes. Go with Lady Diana,” 
she said, affectionately. “ It’s 
very sweet of her to take you.” 

Nance smiled shyly. 

“I know,” she said, looking 
from Clodagh to her hostess. 

Lady Diana _ returned the 
smile. 

“It’s sweet of your sister to 
spare you to me.” 

While she was speaking, Serra- 
cauld turned to Clodagh. 

“ Will you give me the morn- 
ing?” he said, in an undertone. 

“I have a letter —a terrible 
business letter—that must be 
written—a letter to Mr. Bar- 
nard,” she replied. 

Serracauld raised his eyebrows 
a trifle satirically. 

“To Barny? Ah, then I 
sha’n’t press the point. But how 
many dances am I to have to- 
night?” 

“Dances? You know I sha’n’t 
dance.” She glanced down at 
her black linen dress. 

He smiled a little. 

“Am I a schoolboy that I 
should want to dance? How 
many dances are we to sit out?” 

sit out? Oh, tell 
you that when we’ve sat out one.” 
Without looking at him, she 
pushed back her chair as Lady 
Diana rose. 

“Then let that be the first 
dance?” 

She nodded inconsequently. 

“Perhaps. The first dance.” 
She stood up and, joining the 
rest of the company, moved down 
the room. 


“T could not repay it before January” 


Four different times she be- 
gan the letter to Barnard. Sit- 
ting by the writing-table close to the open window of her bed- 
room, she watched the various members of the house-party depart 
on their different ways; but the quieter and more deserted the 
house became, the more impossible it seemed to her to accomplish 
the task she had in hand. At last, with a gesture of despair, she 
tore up the half-written letters that lay strewn about her; and, 
rising from the table with a sigh of vexation, left the room, 
closing the door softly. 

With a frown of unbappiness and perplexity still upon her fore- 
head, she descended the stairs, crossed the hali, and, passiny round 
the back of the house, made her way to the rose-garden. 

She paused for an instant upon entering this enchanted garden, 
and drew a deep breath of involuntary delight; then, walking 
slowly, as though “1 might desecrate such beauty, she passed 
dewn the long, smooth lawn that formed an alley of greenness amid 
the pink and crimson of the flowers. 

Pausing at the farther end, she stood, soothed by the sights and 
scent about her, until suddenly a harsh, disturbed cry from one of 
the peacocks broke the spell. She turned sharply and saw Deere- 
hurst standing close behind her. 

“TIT saw you from my dressing-room window,” he said, in answer 
to her look of surprise. “ Was it very presumptuous of me to 
follow you?” 

The cold, familiar voice banished the thought of the roses. Her 
vexations and perplexities came back upon her abruptly, causing 
her face to cloud over. 

“No,” she said, hastily. “No. I—I think I am glad to see 
you. I am in a hopeless mvod to-day. Things won’t go right.” 

He took her hand and bent over it, with even more than his 
usual deference, although his cold eyes shot a swift glance at her 
distressed face. 

“But you must not say that,” he said, softly. “ Things can 
always be compelled to go right.” 

She shook her head despondently. 

“ Not for me.” 

He freed her hand gently, and pointed to one of the stone seats 
that stood under the shadow of the rose-bushes. 

“ Shall we sit down?” he said. ‘“ There is a great deal of repose 
to be found in this garden of Lady Diana’s.” 

There was silence while they seated themselves; then Clodagh 
spoke suddenly and impulsively. 

“ 1 envy you,” she said. 

“You envy me?” There was a curious, almost an eager. tone in 
Deerehurst’s voice; but she was too preoccupied to hear it. 

“All people are to be envied who have power—and freedom. I 
get so tired of myself sometimes. So rebellious against myself. 
I am always doing the things I should not do, and failing to do 
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the things 1 should. I am hope- 
less,” 

For a space he made no at- 
tempt to break in upon her 
mood; then, very quietly, he bent 
forward and looked up into her 
face. 

“What is worrying your” he 
asked, in a whisper. “ Confession 
really is very good for the 
soul.” 

For a moment she answered 
nothing; then, yielding to an im- 
pulse, she met his scrutinizing 
eyes. 

“Oh, it’s only a letter that 
won't let itself be written—one of 
those abominable letters that one 
has to write. Talking of it does 
no good.” 

“No good? I am not so sure 
of that. I believe in talking. 
Tell me about it.” 

Clodagh laid her hand nervous- 
ly on the arm of the seat. 

“ | have been stupid,” she said, 
almost defiantly. “I have over- 
stepped my allowance, and must 
ask Mr. Barnard to advance me 
some money. And—and I, some- 
how, hate to do it. Am I not a 
fool?” 

She laughed unsteadily, and 
turned to look at her com- 
panion, but he had drawn back 
into “the shadow of the seat. 
“Oh, it’s childish! Ridiculous! 
1 am disgusted with myself!” 

Quite silently Deerehurst bent 
forward again. 

“What is the amount’ he 
asked, softly. 

“ A thousand pounds.” 

“ And is Barnard such a very 
great friend?” 

Clodagh started. 

“No! Oh no! Why?” 

She turned quickly and look- 
ed at him. 

“ Because I wish to know why 
it should be Barnard?” 

There was a long silence, in 
which she felt her heart beat un- 
comfortably fast. A sudden surprise—a sudden confusion—-filled 
her. Then, through the confusion, she was conscious that Deere- 
hurst was speaking again. 

“ Why should you think of Barnard?” he murmured. ¢* Barnard 
is not a rich man. To advance you a thousand pounds may possibly 
inconvenience him; whereas a man who need not consider ways 
and means—” 

Clodagh sat very still. 

“Yes. But 1 think—” 

“And why think?” He spoke calmly, considerately, without a 
tinge of disturbing emotion. “Why think? Why write that 
troublesome letter? Why ask a favor when by granting one—” 

“ Granting one?” 

“Yes. When by granting a favor you can make everything 
smooth. Think: what it would be to me, for instance, if some 
of the money | am saddled with were used to bring you happiness 
—or peace! Think of the favor you would be doing me!” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t! How could 1?” 

“And why not? Look! I have only to open my check-hook ”~— 
he very quietly drew a check-book from his breast-pocket——* find 
the all-powerful pen ”—he searched for and produced a gold pen— 
and—look!”’ 

Ile wrote rapidly for a moment, then held a fluttering white 
paper in front of Clodagh’s eyes. 

“ Look!” 

With a little start, a little ery of deprecation, she rose from her 
seat. In a flash of memory she recalled the night on the balcony 
at Venice, when he had kissed her hand; she recalled the letter 
she had found awaiting her in her room at the hotel. In sudden 
fear she glanced at him. Then her fear faltered. To her search- 
ing eyes he presented the same aspect he had assumed since their 
first meeting in London—the aspect of a tried, deferential friend. 

“How could 1?” she asked again; but unconsciously her tone 
had weakened. 

For answer Deerehurst folded up the check and held it out tp 
her with a respectful, almost a formal, bow. A 

“ By extending to me the merest act of friendship.” 

She sat very still, not attempting to take the check. 

“I—I could not repay it before January—perhaps not entirely 
even then.” 

“ January, or any time. I understand the art of patience.” 

For one moment longer her uncertain glance wandered from the 
slip of paper to the glowing rose-bushes. 

“ You—you are very kind. In—in January, then.” 

Deerehurst bowed again, and the check passed from his 
hand to hers. 
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“The Rogers Brothers in Ireland,” at the Liberty Blanche Ring and Lew Fields in “It Happened in 
Theatre Nordland,” at Lew Fields’s Theatre 


A Scene from “The Pearl and the Pumpkin,” at the Broadway Theatre 


* The Pearl and the Pumpkin.” an extravaganza by Paul West and W. W. Denslow, arith music by John W. Bratton, was one 

of the first of the season's new plays produced on Broadway. The action centres about a mythical pumpkin crop, which is sought 

by Dary Joncs, who keeps a boarding-house for reformed pirates below seas, and whose quest results in various amusing ad- 
. ventures 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF SARAH BERNHARDT, WHO IS 
SOON TO REVISIT AMERICA . 


Mme. Bernhardt, after an absence of a number of years, will visit America during the present season under the management 
of the Shubert Brothers. She will be seen in her regular repertoire, including “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ “ Camille,’ “ La 
Tosca,” “ Angelo,” and “ The Sorceress” 
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Correspondence 


CORRECT FORMS OF ADDRESS 
Dromore, County Down, IRELAND, September 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Through the kindness of a friend in America | have been 
a reader of your excellent periodical for several years. Nothing 
in it has struck me more than the difference of usage between the 
United States and the United Kingdom in the matter of titles. 
| take the liberty of asking you to throw some light on this mat- 
ter, especially because, if 1 remember rightly, just before the last 
Presidential election, you showed yourself a skilful expert in the 
etiquette of address. 

I observe that in your columns of Comment you often refer 
to Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister of the cabinet, as “ Premier 
Balfour.” Is it not remarkable that there is not a single news- 
paper, magazine, er ether periodical on this side the Atlantic 
that would venture on such a locution’ It not only sounds strange 
and grating to our ears, but even breathes an air of contempt. 
In like manner, when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was Colonial Sec- 


vetary, you used to designate that gentleman as “ Secretary Cham- 


berlain,” a combination almost equally repugnant to our taste. 
We have titles enough in this country, but, apart from the 
Church, the law, the army and navy, and the peerage, we are 
not lavish in their distribution. In America every one from the 
President to the latest convicted burglar seems to have a right 
to a titular prefix, great or small, long or short, single or com- 
pound, founded on his office, occupation, age, crimes, or even 
some personal peculiarity. In the bestowal of such distinctions 
American journalists are quite as generous to strangers and for- 
eigners as they are to their own countrymen. Mr. T. H. Sloan, 
M.P., a distinguished politician, head of the “ Independent Orange 
Institution.” whose name is in all the papers, lately published 
what is called a “ manifesto.” is fame has reached America, and 
the San Francisco Chronicle, in commenting on that document, 
alluded to its author as “Commoner Sloan.” It requires time 
and pains to reach the origin and meaning of this epithet. To 
do so one must go back to the days of. the elder Pitt, who was 
known as “the Great Commoner,” but not as Commoner Pitt. 
Should Mr. Sloan hear er read of the dubious title thus conferred 
upon him, he may console himseif with the reflection that it 
might have been worse—that he is stigmatized only in the com- 
parative and not in the superlative degree. In the same paper 
a paragraph appears on “the death of the twenty-four-vear-old 
wife of Mr. “an expression which at once illustrates the 
American fondness of titles and insinuates that Mr. has 
at least one other wife of a different age. 
am, sir, 


JAMES K. STRAIN. 


THE LANGUAGE OF TREATIES 
Dopce Centre, Minn., September 14 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I have not anywhere seen noted the significance of the 
selection of the two languages in which the official copies of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth are to be officially preserved—the English 
and the French, the latter for Russia and the former for Japan. 

The fact is of special interest in that in the matter of inter- 
pretation the French copy is to dominate. The reason for this is, 
of course, obvious from the character of the two languages. The 
French language is already crystallized into fixed form, each term 
and word having its exact content defined in its one official dic- 
tionary. It is to this extent “dead.” The French document is, 
therefore, capable of exact and definite translation into -another 
tongue at any time. 

Per contra our English is at the very height of a vigorous and 
idiomatic expansion truly “tropical” in character and_ signifi- 
cance. No one not to the manner born can hope to keep pace 
with it in its gnrichment. And it is only by a process of survival, 
the throwing over, little by little, worn-out words and meanings, 
that even our dictionaries can help us out. It is already the 
despair of our grammariaws. [ts use, then, in such a document 
as the treaty of world importance might well lead to difficulties 
of great moment. As the matter now stands the treaty is as 
absolutely fixed in meaning as though written in classic Latin. 

In passing, I venture to call to your mind a dictum of General 
Grant's upon his return from his world tour, that English was 
destined to displace French as a world tongue, and become the 
universal language of commerce and diplomacy. He spoke as he 
saw it. It seemed to us then overenthusiastic, but he was right, 
with limitations above suggested. English follows the flag, in- 
deed, and, like the man who speaks it, it would and does benevo- 
lently assimilate everything it touches that it happens to want. 
throwing overboard as it may whatever it has to—provided, of 
course, that it can let go of it. 


am, sir, 


A MINNESOTA FARMER. 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 
New York, September 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik.—lIf there is any one among your correspondents who can 
udvise a very much puzzled mother of a boy and girl I shall be 
grateful for the space vou may give me in your columns. The 
problem in my family is whether it is best to send children to 
public or private schools. Speaking entirely apart from the ex- 
pense, which is best for the child? In private schools I have al- 


ways believed the environment and training in manners and 
social observances are much better; but I have of late suspected 
that the mental training in a private school is not so vital, so 
substantial, as in thé public schools. Of course there are ex- 
ceptional private schools, where both boys and girls will have full 
justice done them; but—judging from certain instances in my 
own experience—I doubt the virility of the average private-school 
discipline. Is there not too much of social amenity, of laissez faire, 
among their teachers and professors? Do not small breaches of 
discipline go unpunished, ‘merely as a sort of votive offering to 
the goddess of Politeness, when they should be strictly invésti- 
gated and the culprit punished? On the other hand, while I be- 
lieve the public schools are better disciplinarians, are they able, 
by reason of the large number of pupils, to do justice to the in- 
dividual scholar? Is it not a sort of an immense mill of the edu- 
cational gods, that grinds slowly and justly, but so fine that the 
scholars come out like so many uniform grains of meal, their 
identities smotheréd more or less? And, furthermore, is it wise 
to subject children to the association with others whose upbring- 
ing has been more crude (though just as good morally), or even 
less moral than their own? Is it just to the child? I shall be 
grateful for any light on this distracting subject. 
1 am, sir, HELEN WENDELL. 


A VOICE FROM THE WEST 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., September 11, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of September 2, in concluding a paragraph 
devoted to “tainted money,’ you say: 

“ How money is made has a profound effect on its makers, but 
the effect does not inhere in the money. Well used, it is good: 
ill used, it does mischief. Use governs money, not the contrary,” 

Permit me to sav that many persons will differ with you on 
this point, and very decidedly. Churches, universities, and chari- 
ties cannot receive large and conspicuous sums of money made by 
dishonorable means without giving to the donors indirectly en- 
dorsement and backing. and thus lowering the moral standards 
and ideals of millions of people, young and old. 

One cannot in decency receive with one hand and strike with 
the other. The reception of a gift does carry obligation, and does 
still the voice of criticism. 

Suppose Boss Tweed, in the days before Harprr’s WEEKLY 
downed him, but while he was known to be acquiring great wealth 
through political graft, had given a million dollars to the Co- 
lumbia University. His dollars would have done as much good 
as any dollars, but what a blow to the self-respect and moral 
ideals of the people at large! Think, too, of the effect upon the 
thousands of young men who have passed through the Columbia 
University since that time, and who would have read and reread 
the natne of Tweed as a benefactor of their beloved alma mater. 
The harm thus done would have outweighed many times the good 
accomplished by the million dollars. 

The fact that is being most deplored at present in American 
life is the large number of men in commerce and politics getting 
rich by unfair, heartless, and unscrupulous methods—graft, and 
what not. A remedy is wanted. In my mind, no more powerful 
corrective could be applied than for the American people in pub- 
lic and private life to leave such men and their money severely 
alone, Let churches and universities set the example. . 

I am, sir, WILLIAM SKEELS. 


PRIVILEGE AND CUSTOM 


Crow .ey, La., September 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—In the view of the British House of Commons in your 
issue of September 9, 1905, I notice several members shown wear- 
ing their hats. Is this a special privilege or a custom? Please 
explain in a foot-note on your “ Correspondence ” page. 

I am, sir, JAMES L. WRIGHT. 


WHAT HE THINKS OF “THE GAMBLER” 


Macon,.Ga., September 16, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Fer an interesting and instructive story treating of all 
the phases of humanity, showing all the qualities that individuals 
possess, and life in all its details, “ The Gambler” to me is a study 
more than a story, and this one strong treatise on humanity 
should be read by all who care to get in touch for the better ele- 
ment and uplifting of humanity. It stands with the old and well- 
known books of literature, and stands apart and far ahead of those 
of to-day. If only one book is to be read this season, let that 
one be “ The Gambler,” for he who reads and thinks will profit 
by its theme, and know people better for having read it. I thank 
you for giving the public the best story of the year: and I con- 
sider it nothing but right to thank you for the best and surest 
way of keeping in touch with all the passing events that make 
history: and that is to be a constant reader of your WEEKLY, as 
well as your MaGazine. Thanking vou for the pleasure you have 
often given me, I wish you health, happiness, and success—for 
all of this you sincerely deserve. 


I am, sir, OLIVER ORR. 
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Cured 


A story is told of the wonderful cure 
from deafness of a patient who was recom- 
mended to hear » Wagner opera, and to 
sit near the orchestra by the trombones, 
The physician accompanied his patient, and 
sat beside him. Suddenly, while the crash 
of the instruments was at its loudest, the 
deaf man found he could hear. “ Doctor,” 
he almost shrieked, “I can hear!” The 
doctor gave no sign that he noticed the re- 
mark, ““T tell you, doctor,” repeated the 
patient, in ec stasy, “ you have saved me! I 
have recovered my hearing.” Still the 
physician was silent. He had become deaf 
himself. 


A Winner 


THREE little girls in Harlem were one day 
discoursing about. the baby brothers that 
had taken up their residence with their re- 
spective families during the year. 

Said the first little girl, “My brother 
Tom's got the beautifulest silver cup that 
his godfather gave him.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the second little girl, 
“that’s nothing. My brother Willie's got 
the most expensive go-cart that ever was.” 

“Well,” said the third little girl, “ my 
brother Eddie ain’t half so big, maybe, as 
your brothers. But,” she added, with ill- 
concealed triumph, “the doctor says he’s 
had more fits than any other baby in the 
neighborhood !”’ 


A Humorist’s Habits 


Tue late Bill Nve replied as follows to a 
correspondent w ho inquired about his habits 
of work and life: 

“When the weather is such that I can- 
not exercise in the open air [I have a heavy 
pair of dumb-bells at my lodgings, which I 
use for holding the door open. I also belong 
to an athletic club and a pair of Indian 
clubs with red handles. | owe much of my 
robust health to this. 

“I do most of my writing in a sitting 
posture of in an autograph-album. When 
[ am not engaged in thought I am employed 
in recovering from its effects. I am very 
genial and pleasant to be thrown amongst. 

“I dress expensively, but not so as to at- 
tract attention. In the morning [I wear 
morning drd@m, and in the evening I wear 
evening dress, and at night I wear night 
dress.” 


French Schools of Aeronautics 


So great is the interest in aerial naviga- 
tion in Paris that recently there have been 
founded two schools which will be devoted 
exclusively to this subject, and will give in- 
struction’ in the theory and practice of air- 
ships, their design and construction. One 
of these schools is to have its aerodrome 
on a site near the Porte Maillot, formerly 
occupied by the Columbia Theatre, and its 
equipment will include captive balloons 
which can ascend to heights of fram 1200 
to 1500 feet, and be uséd for practical ex- 
periments by the students 

The latter, it may be said, will be com- 
prised in a large part of amateurs interested 
in aeronautics, and every facility will be 
provided for teaching theoretical aeronautics 
as well as for original experimentation and 
the testing of new ideas and apparatus. 
As if this were not enough in the way of 


aeronautical instruction, there is also “ The 
Normal College of Aerial Navigation,” which 


has been sanctioned by the Minister of the 
Interior, and is designed for those desiring 
to qualify professionally in aeronautics and 
to make it their calling. In this school 
there will be lectures and examinations, as 
well as experimental work, and diplomas 
will be conferred which will render the 
holders*eligible for membership in the Mil- 
itary Corps of Aerial Navigation. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The success of these institutions ought to 
do much for aeronautics, as it will 
promote the study of sound mechanical and 
engineering principles, which, in many nota- 
ble air-ships, often containing valuable ideas, 
have been conspicuously absent. The most 
successful air-ship of recent years is one 
where particular attention was paid to the 
mechanical design and strong construction, 
while other inventors who have built a 
number of machines have not profited by 
their own experience and that of other work- 
ers in the same field, with a resulting lack 
of success. 
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ApvicB To MorTHers.—Mrs. 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea —tAds 


FOR CONVENIENCE 
always have a supply of Borpen’s Eacte Branp Conpensep 
Mitk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. For pud- 
dings, cake and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—{Adv. 


— - 


SAVE TIME 
OrperR suppiies, do your shoeing. | make appointments by 


telephone. Residence rates are low. New York TELEPHONE 
Company, 15 Dey 


- 


Take Ptso’s Curse ror Consumption for Coughs, Colds and 
Consumption. Sold everywhere.—(Adv.]} 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adr.| 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated DENTIFPRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—|Adyv.] 


NIAGARA DRAWS THE CROWDS. 

Tue THREATENED DestTRUCTION OF THE CATARACT SEEMS TO 
Have QuickeNnep tHe Poputar Desire to See it Berore ir 
‘Dries Up.’’—The season just closed showed no abatement in the 
tide of travel toward Niagara Falls The great Cataract still 
holds its own as the greatest natural wonder on the continent. 


| More pilgrims have gazed upon the beauties of the picturesque 


Niagara region this year than ever before in its history. Whether 
this is due to newspaper talk about the possible destruction of the 
Falls in the near future or to the normal desire of the people to 
ye a patriotic duty is of little consequence: the interesting 
act is, every summer brings an increased tide of travel toward 
the Niagara region 

Instead of detracting from its beauty and grandeur. the harness- 
ing of the Cataract to many industries has added greatly to the 
popular interest in it. The “show place" among these industries 
1s the beautiful ‘Conservatory in which shredded wheat is made 
Not only the industry itself, but the noble building in which it is 
housed is singularly fascinating to the popular mind. Its loca- 
tion in the heart of the choicest residence district in Niagara Falls 
is the result of a search for cleanliness and beauty. There are 
wheat foods and wheat foods, but only one shredded whole wheat 
food, and the thousands who visit the Falls never seem to tire of 
going through this “Castle of Light " and noting the extraordinary 
provisions made for the welfare of the employes and witnessing 
the process of shredding wheat. 

Here are made every day in the year a million and a quarter 
shredded wheat biscuits—and, of course, the Company would not 
make them if the people did not eat them. It is not known how 
many people have passed through “ the home of shredded wheat” 
this year, but so great have been the crowds that it has come to be 
an interesting question as to which is the greater attraction at 
Niagara Falls, the Cataract itself or the Conservatory into which 
pours every day a constant stream of golden grain which emerges 
in the form of shredded wheat. No pilgrim to the Falls should 
consider his trip complete without a it through this unique 
establishment.—({ Adv.] 


Pears 
Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup | 


DAINTY 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Biatjer & Co., 45 Broadway, Ne w York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


of “His 

Royal Highness- 

The American 
Gentleman.”’ 


RED ToP RYE is an honest 
whiskey. 


Made of choicest Northern Rye and abso- 
lutely pure limestone well water. 


Ferdinand Westheimer & Sons 
DISTILLERS 


Cincinnati,O. St. Joseph, Mo. 
America’s Finest Whiskey— 


RED TOP RYE 


its up 


Louisville, Ky. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


HE evolution of a novelist is one of the most fascinating 

studies in literary art. When The Circle, Mrs. Katherine 

Cecil Thurston's first book, appeared a few years ago, it 

was evident to those who have a relish for novelty in their 

reading that here was a writer who had a freshness of 
feeling, a narrative style instinct with human interest, and a 
view of human life that was distinctive and individual. One felt 
the pleasant shock of a new personality. There were those, the 
present writer included, who acclaimed it as the best novel of 
the vear that had come from a new author. Back of the patent 
fact that The Circle was written by one who was a born story- 
teller there Jay the promise of power that resides in deep feel- 
ing and a moral grasp of life’s issues. In The Masquerader, which 
followed, Mrs. Thurston gave her story-telling powers full swing, 
and let her characters carry the issue on to a plane where they 
became a law unto themselves. The story itself is so enthralling 
and beyond cavil that we are glad to oer it as an imaginative 
tour de force without inquiring too closely into its moral geog- 
raphy or searching its pages for reflections on the conduct of 
life. But when we come to The Gambler, Mrs. Thurston's third 
book, which has just appeared in book form, we find the dramatic 
instinct combined with ethical power and emotion in that happy 
union which betokens maturity ef purpose and a serious sense of 
artistic achievement. In The Gambier there is not only the at- 
traction of a highly interesting story—the power to entertain; 
there is also the attraction of a moral conflict—the power to 
move and uplift. More ambitious, ranging farther afield in hu- 
man society, delving deeper into human motives, and covering a 
wider scope of dramatic action, The Gambler is move alive, more 
athrill with the passionate realities of life, and superior in work- 
manship to Mrs. Thurston's previous work. Serious criticism 
must admit—as has, indeed, already been conceded—that The 
(iambler is so far her best book. 


The Masquerader was the story of an episode; 7'he Gambler is 
the story of a life. It might be called a study in heredity, if it 
were not that Mrs. Thurston’s art conceals the underlying pur- 
pose in the more engrossing interest of her characters and the 
scenes through which they move. The dramatic interest of the 
novel centres in Clodagh Asshlin, a young Irish beauty, and fol- 
lows her from girlhood to mature womanhood through the vicissi- 
tudes of her life that carry her from her home in _ Ireland 
to London, thence to Florence and Venice and Paris, back again 
to London, finally to find a fit close in the old home, where the 
shadow that has cast its fateful bane on her blossoming years is 
lifted, and the soul of the woman on the eve of a tragic moment is 
saved by a good man’s love from the curse of her inheritance. The 
character of Clodagh is developed through a procession of events 


MacArthur 


and exciting climaxes and amid scenes of social gayety with that 
vivid picturesqueness and effectiveness in narration which are 
characteristic of the author. At the very outset the reader catches 
the key-note of the story in ‘the passion for. gambling and the 
high sense of honor which lead to Denis Asshlin’s undoing, and 
we follow the daughter with the blood of this man in her veins 
on her career with fear and trembling lest she also stumble and 
make shipwreck of her beautiful life. It is a high tribute to Mrs. 
Thurston’s art that she has the power to invest Clodagh Asshlin 
with that living span which enlists the warm sympathy of her 
readers, and compels us to hurry through the chapters of Clodagh’s 
history that we may learn the outcome of her struggle for mastery. 
Which shall win? The terrifying and constraining passion in her 
blood that is her inheritance and threatens her ruin, or the pure 
and lofty passion that has come to possess and inspire her, and 
works for her salvation? That is the pivot upon which the story 
is suspended until the end. 


“Is the joke on the editor of the Cosmopolitan or on Mr. Booth 
Tarkington?” is the quandary in which certain readers of Mr. 
Tarkington’s short humorous sketch in the October issue of that 
magazine find themselves placed. The editor announces a series 
of articles which are intended to be helpful to young men in the 
various professions of life, of which “ Temptations of a Young 
Author” is the first, to be followed by “ Temptations of a Young 
Clergyman,” “ Temptations of a Young Lawyer,” and so forth. The 
plan is outlined with becoming seriousness in view of the gravity 
of the subject. Judge of the surprise that awaits the reader when 
he finds Mr. Tarkington’s contribution to “ Temptations of a Young 
Author” to consist of a frankly comic incident. The reminiscence, 
if it be not absolutely vero, is, at any rate, sufficiently character- 


_ istic to be considered ben trovato, and has the familiar ring of a 


selection from Hours at “The Players.” How Mr. Tarkington 
must have chortled in his glee at the fell way in which he dodged 
the modern Paul Pry of journalism! It locks as if the foke were 
on the Cosmopolitan. 


In the same number of this magazine Mr. Edwin Lefévre in- 
dulges in an expenditure of profane force which was searcely 
necessary. Speaking of the new president of the Equitable 
before he was appointed Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Lefévre 
says: “The country at large did not care a tinker’s damn 
about Pan! Morton.” It is a common misuse of a proverb which 
had a homely origin. A tinker’s dam is a wad of dough or of 
soft clay raised around a spot which a plumber, in repairing, de- 
sires to flood with solder; as the material of this dam can 
be used only once, it is thrown away as useless —hence the 
proverb. 


Katherine Cecil Thurston, Author of “ The Masquerader,” 


whose new Novel, “ The Gambler,” has just been Published 
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ORE than five thousand 
M people a month are pour- 
ing into the great South- 

west from every quarter of the 


HARPER’S 


The LAND OF NOW 


Business and Investment Opportunities 
in the Great Southwest 


WEEKLY 


and Its 


business than that of selling you 


United States. The story of their 
ventures and successes is wonder- 
ful. But more wonderful is the 
story of opportunities that are 
passed by in the eager rush for 
prosperity. Thousands are reap- 
ing fortunes from the opportuni- 
ties neglected or overlooked by 
the first-comers. /t ts a fact 
that the influx in population has 
created more and better oppor- 
tunities than existed in the early 
days! For example, thousands 
of mechanics, tradesmen and 
farmers have gone into Oklahoma 
in the past two years. More 
farmers means more blacksmiths, 
more merchants, more saddlers, 
more tailors, more manufacturers 
—prosperity begets prosperity, 
and the needs of the communities 
are widening and multiplying. 

Oklahoma is the center of the 
Southwest, and what is true of 
that territory is true, in greater 
or less degree, of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Indian Territory, Texas, 
Kansas, New Mexico and Colorado. Each has its peculiar advantages 
in resources, climate, soil, etc. There are villages that will be towns 
next year, and cities the year after, where there is not only room for, 
but an absolute need of, many business enterprises and manufactories. 
The sagacious men who see these conditions and take advantage of them 
are sure of arichreward. The natural increase in values, with but little 
effort on their part, will insure their success. 


A New Country Needs You 


Thousands who were wise enough to see the possibilities of Ohio, 
I!linois or Lowa thirty years ago, or of Kansas within the past decade, 
are to-day the wealthy, influential men of these States. he develop- 
ment of natural resources and the increase in land values have made 
them rich. 


In e& Southwest Timber Belt 


The increase is much more rapid in the Southwest now than was deem- 
ed possible years ago when land was plenty and immigration small. 
There will be more development in the next ten years in the Southwest 
than has taken place in any twenty years in any section—at any time. 
Say that 25,000,000 acres of land increase an average of $25 per acre in 
the next ten years (a conservative estimate); this means $625,000,000 
increase in value, and the ensuing prosperity of the region is easily 
understood. 

There are scores of towns in the Southwest that are seeking enterprise 
or capital to fill a vacant or partially occupied field, and a thorough study 
of the whole section should be made by every man who is seeking an out- 
let for his energy, talents or capital. It is difficult, however, for the in- 
dividual, unaided, to keep track of a tithe of the openings that are occur- 
ring monthly_and almost weekly, and a carefully organized system of 
locating the opportunities fitted to the varying needs of the individual is 
of inestimable value. 


How We Can Help You 


The Rock Island maintains a Bureau of Information. Traveling in- 


A Town To-day-A City To-morrow 


a ticket. It strives to put you 
where you can make money 
enough to buy many tickets, and, 
what is more, where you can raise 
produce enough to need its 
services as a common carrier. 
Every person located on the line 
means more produce to be hauled 


to be hauled in. This steady 
patronage, year after year, is very 
important to the railway com- 
pany, and to foster it is the pur- 
pose for which the special depart- 
ment is maintained. 


Bureau have an intimate and 
accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions and resources of all the 
territory at their command, and 
are able to fit the needs of each 
inquirer as easily as the switch- 
board operator in the telephone 
office connects wires for a call. ° 
The Rock Island does not claim 
to be able to decide for you, but 
it can help you save time and 
money in investigation. The service is entirely free. If the informa- 
tion you need is not at hand, the officials will get it for you without charge. 


The Open Door for the Wide-Awake Man 


Whatever your occupation or profession, there is a place for you in the 
active, progressive Southwest. There are substantial towns and cities, 
with schools, churches, railways, good roads, and other modern improve- 
ments. There is no pioneering. That has already been done. The 
climate is mild and healthful, and the range of crops that can be raised 
annually is greater than in the East or North. e will tell you where 
the openings are, the amount of capital needed, price of farm lands, 
location of free homesteads, best crops raised, and about the very low 
railroad rate in effect to enable you to investigate and satis y yourself 
that the conditions are all that they are claimed to be. Here.are some 
samples of the opportunities listed by the Bureau: 


Meat market Broom factory Furniture 

Lumber yard Brick plant Undertaker 

Building contractor Bakery Millinery 

Planing mill Pottery ae nd store 

Steam laundry Lime and charcoal kiln Racket store 

Livery stable Butcher Truck farm 

Electric light and Poultry raising Harness and repair 
ice plant General store shop 

Produce house Gents’ furnishing and Restaurant 

Hotel dry-goods store Shoemaker 

Ice plant Hardware and imple- Bank 

Canning factory ments Drug store 

Machine repair shop Dairying And hundreds of others 


What Has Been Done for Others 


The possibilities of the Bureau are best shown by the following letters, 
of which there are many similar filed in the Bureau. What has been 
done for others can be done for you. 


OKta, 
Joun Sesastian, Esq.. Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir:—I beg to advise that. through literature issued by the Rock Island System, we were 
induced to visit Oklahoma. from our home in Indianapolis, Ind., and to locate at Enid and engage 
in the dry-goods business (Department Store). 

We are. well pleased with our location, and the volume of business we are doing far exceeds our 
expectations. We feel very thankful, indeed, to the Rock Island people for directing our attention 
to this rapidly growing city. Very truly yours, 

KAUFMAN BROS., per H. L. Kaurman. 

P.S.—We have also purchased forty acres of land adjoining the City of Enid. 


Comancue, I. T. 
Mr. Joun Sesastian, P. T. M., Rock Island System, Chicago. 


Dear Sir-—I have your esteemed favor of the 17th, relative to the coming to Comanche of Mr. 
E. O. Benson, Auburn, R. |, to establish an ice plant, and desire to thank you in behalf of the 
Commercial Club and myself for the interest you have taken in this and other matters of jnterest 
to our town. ; 

Mr. Benson arrived on time, and our Club immediately procured for him a location for said plant 
and made him a present of same. While he did not ask this of us, we thought it our duty to show 
him that we appreciated his decision to locate with us. y 

Again thanking you, we are, ours very truly, 

THE COMMERCIAL CLUB, by J. B. Witaiwson, Secy. 


FOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Rock Island System, Chicago, Ill. Drawer A. 

If you intend 
casting your lot 
in the South- 
west, write us 
to-day. Fill out 
the attached (name of state). 
coupon and 
send to us. It 


I am interested in the Southwest. I have 


and would like to embarkll ih... business 


cerning one retail business, resources, | 
crops, and a multitude of other facts having a bearing on the prosperity on gr a 
of the town, together with a list of the ied openings for investors 
or businessmen. As soon as an opening is filled, the file is closed. eaten 

The Company has no land to interest to serve other than wy 
the building-up of prosperous communities. , It is anxious to help people 
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to locations where they can found 
permanent homes and become 
substantial citizens. It isa larger 


out and more manufactured good# 


The officials in ‘charge of the 
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The Kaiser. “I think we can manage the world be- 
tween us, Theodore.”-—N. Y. Herald. 


| 


| 
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The open door.—-Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


5 
~~ 
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Japan. “ The Russians must be brutes.” 
U.S. A. “ Those Japs are just savages, after all.” 
Russia. * Those Americans are horribly cruel.” 


—Chicago Tribune, 


CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 
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An unwelcome gquest.—Saginaw Evening News, 


~ 
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‘ VS =) | Vith an cye to the future.—N Y. Herald. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


The newspaper mirrors life. Advertising mirrors business. It has been proven 
by experience that the best advertising medium—because the most direct—is the daily 
newspaper. Everybody reads some daily paper. Some read only the daily paper. 

There is no better newspaper in the world—for the reader or for the advertiser— 
than THe CuHicaGo TRIBUNE. 

Many newspaper men consider it the greatest newspaper ever printed, because it is 
the most enterprising and the most carefully edited. Readers and advertisers agree with 
this estimate. THe Tripune has the largest two-cent circulation in the world. It 
carries more advertising than any other morning newspaper in Chicago. Advertisers 
know that it reaches the people who buy. 

THe TRIBUNE is worthy of every national advertiser's separate and special consideration. 

We help advertisers to make their advertising pay. We are often able to give sugges- 
tions and furnish ideas of great value, and we render this service freely.and without charge. 


JOS. C. WILBERDING HARRISON M. PARKER 
WORLD BLOG., NEW YORK TRIBUNE BLOG., CHICAGO 


Disease Caused by Fleas 


White the public has been more or less 
educated as to the responsibility of the mos- 
quito for malaria and yellow fever, it has 
not heard so much about the flea, which 
many scientists believe has some connection 
with the transmission of leprosy and possi- 
bly of plague. Before a crusade is preached 
against this insect, however, it is desirable 
that it should be studied most carefully, 
and a recent writer in Science desires the 
cooperation of his professional brethren in 
the extensive collecting of the fleas infesting 
rats, cats, dogs, and especially human be- 
ings, in all parts of the world, but more 
particularly and thoroughly in all plague 
and leprosy infected regions. 

There is involved in the proposed plan 
such an extended and systematic study of 
the flea as is now being carried on by the 
United States government in the case of 
mosquitoes. The subject is, of course, a 
very open one, and a vast amount of ex- 
perimental work must be done, but it is | 
believed that the fleas living on rats and 
mice do their part in spreading the plague. 
These rodents are destroyed by quarantine 
and other government health officials 


How to Obtain a Diamond '"'%,"° 


the Loftis Catalog. On the 66 pages will be 
found one thousand illustrations of fine 
Diamon highest grade Watches and 
Jewelry. To all applicants we will mail 
free a copy of our Splendid Catalog and 
also our superb souvenir Diamond booklet. 
. Can write to 

A Buyer ata Distance us ror our 
Catalog and in the posvesy of home select 
a Diamond, a Watch or an article of Jewel- 
- On communicating with us, we send 

the article on approval to your residence, 
lace of business or express office as pre- 
and you can examine it. You are 

free to buy or not. We deliver our goods 
anywhereinthe U.S. We pay all charges. 


Invest in a Diamond The Geld Metal 


“The Perfect Havana.” 


“Come, La Magnita, sprite of the earth, 
Soother of sorrow, provoker of mirth, 
Come in the sad hour, come in the gay, 
Welcome at midnight, welcome by day, 
Sweeter than violet, jasmine or rose, 
Joy of the palate, delight of the nose ” 


THE LA MAGNITA SEGAR 
NEVER VARIES. 
ALWAYS PERFECTION. 


made a great convenience at 
Christmas, New Year's, 
Anni- 


wherever possible in the East, and such Birthdays, W 
measures have a most salutary effect in The O14 Reliable, 


checking disease. The flea presents a very a Diamonds on (redit House. S 
different proposition from the mosquito, on Diamond Cutters 
account of his habits and characteristics. |, . WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 


He is said to be an epicure, where the mos- Dept. K 61, 92 State St. ost b$5 
quito is a glutton, and may bite a dozen | BROS & C0. Chicsso. U.S. A. 
in as many minute& without filling | 
imself with blood. His puncturing appara- | W EAD 
tus is so formed that it has been suggested PISO'S CURE FOR we x 4 
that he is unable to wipe his mouth clean — y A THE MASQUERADER 


after a meal, and parts of the mouth are est Beran, ond, Use 


recommended as useful for obtaining blood ” in time. Sold by druggists. 
corpuscles for examination with the micro- N CONSUMPTION : | he Gambler 


scope. 

M best ktaill. A 

A ounce 

8 or twee w 
BIT TERS important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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The chief indictment against the flea is , 
that he bites an infected person, and then 
communicates or transfers the bacilli to a 
healthy individual, who may thus become 
infected. The results of this study will be 
awaited with no small amount of interest. 
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DIAMON 
On Credit Credit 
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on delivery, you retain the 
article, pay balance in eight 
w, Main Office and Humidors " 
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Send for Circular Fully Describing This Rifle. 


FO 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MININC HERALD. 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 


MODEL 1905 SELF-LOADING RIFLE. 


This rifle is a six-shot, hammerless take-down, made in .32 and .35 calibers, the car- 
tridges it handles being of the modern smokeless powder type, having excellent 
penetration and great shocking effect on animal tissue. As its name indicates, the 
Model 1905 is self-loading. ‘The recoil of the exploded cartridge ejects the empty 
shell, cocks the hammer and feeds a fresh cartridge from the magazine into the 
chamber, leaving the rifle ready to shoot upon the operator’s pulling the trigger. 
The self-loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy, and on account 
of the ease and novelty of its operation adds much to the pleasure of rifle shooting, 
either at targetor game. The list price of the standard rifle of this model is $28.00. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how “MADE AT KEY WEST— 


immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- OPIUM and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 


vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & No pay. till 7. on 


CO., 32 Broadway, New York. . Dept. Bi.) Lebanon, 


Write 
STEPHENS 


Ohio. 


Underberg 


3 OONEKAMP 


Bitters 
The Best 


Bitter Liqueur 


IT NEVER POURS 
Dut if REIGNS ~ 


Supreme! 


Nothing like it for jollity, good health 
anda keen appetite. It banishes indiges- 
tion and the blues. Call for VNDERBERG 
BITTERS at the best Clubs, Hotels and 
Restaurants. 

Its popularity is due to its delicious 

flavor, remarkable qualities, and to 
MOVABLE the endorsement of the favored 
a COCKTAIL the whole world round. 


mr You 6,000,000 imported 


At all hotels, clubs, restaurants, wine merchants, grocers, etc. 
Bottled only by H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 


General Agents, New York. 
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Protecting the Water-supply 


THE protection of the water-supply of an 
army during a campaign is an important 
means of reducing disease to the smallest 
possible figures. Where it is not possible 
to obtain water free from pollution, some 
means of sterilization must be employed, and 
one of the most recent methods is that de- 
vised by a British medical officer. He has 
found that if two grains of chlorine be added 
to 100 gallons of water, within five minutes 
all organisms of cholera, typhoid, and dysen- 
tery are destroyed. In order to take away 
the taste and other effects of the chlorine 
2.2 grains of powdered sodium sulphite are 
then added to the water, and double de- 
composition results, so that the water is 
rendered absolutely tasteless. 

The practical method of applying this idea 
is to carry the chlorine in liquid form in 
iron flasks, and to allow the proper amount 
to flow into the water through a valve. 
While this system answers admirably for 
use on a large seale, yet there is another 
method suitable for employment by the in- 
dividual soldier whereby he can sterilize wa- 
ter for himself. This consists of supply- 
ing him with tablets containing iodide and 
iodate of sodium, which, when dissolved in 
water, liberate free iodine. This substance 
is a most efficient germicide, and in five 
minutes is able to destroy all pathogenic 
organisms. 

To counteract or “kill” the iodide and 
render the water potable, a sodium-sulphite 
tablet is added as before, and the~ water 
made drinkable. The reagents are used in 
such small quantity as to have no effect on 
the digestive sy4tem, and the action is said 
to be as sure as it is rapid. The cylinders 
of chlorine, not to speak of the tablets, are 
extremely portable, and no difficulty what- 
soever is to be experienced in making a 
practical trial of the system. 


The Other One 


A story is told of a police magistrate in 
Cincinnati who, having an extraordinary 
amount of business one morning, was dis- 
posing of his cases at the rate of some two 
or three a minute, with great exactness and 
dignity, being, as is usual in police courts, 
judge, jury, and lawyer all in one. 

To one rather refractory witness his Honor 
said, “I am to understand that you readily 
recognize this handkerchief as the one stolen 
from you?” 

“ Yes, your Honor.” 

“How do you know it is yours?” per- 
emptorily demanded his Honor. 

“I recognized it at once because of its 
peculiar design.” 

“You must be aware, sir,” declared the 
magistrate, oracularly, as he drew a similar 
handkerchief from his own pocket, “ that 
there are others like it.” 

“True enough,” was the unexpected reply. 
“TI had two stolen!” 


His Religion 


Nor long ago, a certain clergyman from 
the West was called to a church in Jersey 
City. Soon after his arrival, the divine’s 
wife made the ysual visits to the members 
of the parish. One of these, a plumber’s 
wife, was asked by the good lady whether 
the family were regular churchgoers, where- 
upon the wife of the plumber replied that 
while she and her children were attendants 
at divine service quite regularly, her hus- 
band was not. 

“Dear me,” said the minister’s wife, 
“that’s too bad! Does your husband never 
go to church?” 

“Well, I- wouldn’t say that he never 
went,” was the reply. “ Occasionally Will 
goes to the Unitarian, now and then to the 
Methodist, and I have known him to attend 
the Catholie church.” 

A look of perplexity came to the face of 
the visitor. “ Perhaps your husband is an 
agnostic,” suggested she. 

* Not at all,” hastily answered the other; 
“he’s a plumber. When there is nothing 
for him to do at one church, there is verv 
likely something for him at one of the 
others.” 
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Southern Hospitality 


SoME years ago one B , of Keokuk 
County, lowa, made a wagon trip through 
the adjacent Southern States. On his re- 
turn he recounted to his friends his im- 
pressions of his journey. 

‘Now, for instance,” said he, “I went to 
« farmer to ask him the way to the nearest 
town. It was about 11.30 a.m., and I want- 
ed to push on; but these here Southern fel- 
lers is 50 hospitable he would not let me. 
ile says, Light, stranger, an’ come to din- 
ner. So 4 ° lit.’ 

“They had a great big dish of fried pota- 
toes in the middle of the table. The host 
pushed the dish towards me an’ says, * Have 
«ome, stranger.’ took a spoonful an’ 
pushed ‘em back. He pushed ‘em over 
again an’ says, ‘ Have some more, stranger.’ 
| took another spoonful an’ pushed ‘em 
hack. He says, ‘Take a whole lot, stran- 
ger. So I took another spoonful an’ pushed 
‘em back. Then he pushed ’em over again 
an’ says, ‘Take d-——d near all of ‘em, 
stranger.” 


An Appetizer 


DINNER was a little late. 

A. guest asked the hostess to play some- 
thing. 

Seating herself at the piano, the good 
woman executed a Chopin nocturne with pre- 
cision, 

She finished, and there was still an in- 
terval of waiting to be bridged. 

In the grim silence she turned to an old 
ge ntleman on her right and said, 

* Would you like a sonata before dinner?” 

He gave a start of i and pleasure. 

“ Why, yes, thanks!” he said. “I had a 
couple on my way here, but I think I could 
stand another.” 


Taking a Chance 


“ Tue late General W. R. Hartshorn,” said 
an old soldier, “had a host of stories al- 
ways ready to be drawn on when an illus- 
tration or an instance was in demand. 

“In his company one day [ was in a sour 
mood. He asked me what the trouble was. 
1 told him I had entertained a certain rich 
broker seven times at dinner, and he had 
responded with a sandwich and a glass of 
milk in a light-lunch café. 

‘He was like the Scot from Peebles,’ 
said the General. ‘ This Scot, with his wife 
and four children, came from Peebles to 
London and stayed three weeks at the house 
of a third cousin. 

‘During this visit the host showed him- 
self a very prince of hospitality. He took 
the Seot’s entire family to the Palace and 
the Alhambra a half-dozen times. He gave 
them dinners at Frascati’s and tea at Buz- 
vard’s and the Star and Garter at Richmond. 
He drove them in hansoms to the Tower, the 
Gallery, and all the other sights. 

‘And on the last day, seeing them off, he 
took the Seot into a bar. 

““***One last drink together,’ 
taking out his purse. 

‘Rut the Scot restrained him. 

“*" Na, na,” he said, “ nane o’ that. Ye've 
been vera guid to me and mine durin’ the 
last fortnicht or mair, and ye have ta’en us 
everywhere and paid for everything. Na, 
na; we'll ha’e a toss for this last u.ippie.”’ ” 


he said, 


In the Vernacular 


One Hoosier was loading a flatboat with 
oop-poles, Another Hoosier, on the river's 
bank, was supervising the loading. He 
shouted down, 

“How many’s you fellers need down 
thar?” 

“Ob-h! A good deal.” 

“Wa-al, but how many 

“ Wa-al, considerable.” 

“Ya-as, but I want to know just how 
many.” 

“Wa-al, a right smart chance.” 
_TNTERLOCUTOR (on the river bank, in a re- 
teved tone). “Then why didn’t youuns 
“ty sO sooner?” 
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mina us the worst cases of Alcoholism you ean find, the victim poing in ae 
tremens, if you please, and we will destroy his craving for Alcohol! in from 24 to 

hours. w Ve will have him eating and sleeping naturally in from three to five days, a 
in a few days more will have his nervous system restored to its normal condition. He 


will never, qoseras of the craving, begin to drink again. The patient is not pl 
under restraint 


The Oppenheimer Treatment 


Treatment Established Fifteen Years. 


No Suffering. - No Injections. 
No Bad After Effects. No Detention from Business. 


indorsed by a Special Gommittee of the Legislature of New York. 


Indorsed by Many Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World. 


Watch this series. 


CYRUS EDSON, M.D., “lI have had a pretty extensive experience with the Oppenheimer treat- 


ment, having witnessed its effect in perhaps fifty cases. I consider it of very 
FORMERLY HEALTH COMM™MIS- «rest oo ane have yet to see anything but good resulting therefrom. I have 
. “ : notice no such secondary results as are frequently seen after other so-called 
SIONER OF THE PORT_OF ‘cures.’ In fact, patients feel better and stronger than before in every way. 
NEW YORK, WROTE : The treatment seems to act as 2 general restorative and as a tonic, while abso- 

lutely removing desire for the stimulant, either drug or alcoholic.” 


REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the Copennetmer 
Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality 


| OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 


159 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 


Brooklyn Office : 44 Court Street. Downtown Office : 170 Uroadway, N. Y. 
Please send me information and literature relative to the Oppenheimer treatment for alcoholism. 
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